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CHAPTER L 


About fifteen years ago, after the 
Franco-Prussian war, a placard nailed 
to the paling which separated the Park 
from a forest of cork trees bore this 
inscription :— 


THIS PROPERTY FOR 8ALE 
IN ONE OR MORE LOTS, 
Apply to M. le Pasteur Duranton, 
Rue Sully Nérac. 


These words were slowly fading 
under winter rains and burning under 
summer suns, but the old chartreuse 
found no purchaser. Bit by bit the 
peasants, like rapacious ants appro- 
priating their prey, had taken posses- 
sion of strips of the good land belong- 
ing to the Park, which lay along the 
edge of that border territory that na- 
ture marks out between fertility and 
moorland, the landes de l'Albret; but 
the old house, growing more and more 
dilapidated, remained the property of 
Pastor Duranton, who was too poer to 
live in it, and who indeed was com- 
pelled by his pastoral duties to reside 
in the town of Nérac. No purchaser 
had been attracted by its superb, but 
now empty, flower beds, nor by the 
beautiful landscape to be seen from 
the terrace, whence the eye rested 
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upon hillsides clothed with vines, and 
tiny patches of cultivated land which 
crowned the right bank of the river 
Gelise. 

Although the modest country house, 
called a chartreuse, had nothing very 
imposing about it, with its one story, 
its little round windows near the roof 
and its five windows in front, it was 
magnificent enough to frighten away 
peasant purchasers. Several of these 
were biding their time till the house 
should fall to pieces, when they hoped 
to buy up cheaply what remained. 
Grass was already growing between 
the stones of the foundation wall, 
which rose modestly above the soil, 
and branches of ivy crossed and re- 
crossed each other over shutters long 
since closed, except those of the din- 
ing-room, which were opened occasion- 
ally on holidays in the summer season 
when the pastor's numerous children 
came out to the old place on a picnic. 
While the widow Nougaréde, the 
mother of Mme. Duranton, lived, 
flower pots had been set along the 
sides of the grey stone steps which led 
up to the entrance. Alas! the flower 
pots were there still, but either empty 
or containing only the skeletons of 
plants long dead, thus adding to the 
sad and desolate look of a house that 
had once been cared for and beautified. 

Mme. Nougaréde had, unhappily, left 
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no property but this country place, 
and her son-in-law had had neither 
the time nor the inclination to make 
the land profitable. His parish was a 
large one, and he had, in addition to 
five little scamps of his own, several 
pupils who worried his life out when 
he was not writing his sermons, be- 
sides two hobbies of a personal and 
particular interest, neither of them 
favorable to the pursuit of agriculture, 
the one being for verse-making, the 
other for archeology. The restora- 
tion to a proper footing of the antiqul- 
ties of Nérac—for their value had been 
sadly compromised by frauds which 
had deceived even competent judges— 
was a fixed idea with Pastor Duran- 
ton; he had written on the subject of 
the destruction of the Gallo-Roman 
villa at Nérac, and on the moral 
causes which had led up to it, a report 
much praised by the archmological 
congress; the mosaics discovered on 
the shores of the Baise found in him 
an eloquent exponent; they even in- 
spired a certain sonnet which still sur- 
vives among the flowers of poesy 
which a Gascon of talent and learning, 
M. Faugére-Dubourg, has woven into 
a garland, the rival of that of Julie, 
the Guirlande des Marguerites. Indeed, 
it would have been hard to count the 
sonnets, the quatrains, the epithala- 
miums, and the other rhymes of which 
Pastor Duranton had been guilty in 
the course of a life filled with other 
duties well performed. Whenever 
anything of interest, however smucll, 
happened in his parish, he was ex- 
pected to celebrate it in verse. At 
such times he would seek inspiration 
in the groves of the Park, as people 
called his property, saying to himself 
that erelong perhapshe might be forced 
to see those sylvan shades, now peopled 
by birds, turned into logs and firewood, 
in accordance with the suggestion of 
Mme. Duranton, an eminently practi- 
cal person, armed at all points for war 


against unthrift. Mme. Duranton saw 
nothing in this world, after the inter- 
ests of her church, but that of her 
family; she had managed to lay by, 
year after year, something in their be- 
half, and her excessive zea! for econ- 
omy seemed likely to demand from her 
husband the greatest of all sacrifices. 
One foresaw the moment when, weary 
of resisting his wife’s importunities, 
the pastor would give way, ashamed 
of being less detached from earthly 
things and less firm in the spirit of 
self denial than this ultra good woman, 
the example and the terror of the par- 
ish. She told her husband that it was 
their duty to care for the poor, whose 
portion of their Income became lamen- 
tably smaller every day, thanks to 
their ever-increasing number of chil- 
dren who had to be fed, clothed and 
educated. The only member of the 
paster’s family who felt any sympathy 
with his tastes was his oldest daughter, 
Henriette, who cared even more than 
he did for all sorts of beautiful and 
useless things, and who consequently 
was considered by Mme. Duranton no 
better than a pagan, and treated with 
a sternness that might have been bor- 
rowed from Calvin; but even the com- 
plicity of Henriette, exerted in behalf 
of the “now threatened dryads,” as the 
pastor called them in his eclogues, was 
soon likely to become futile. Some 
communications had passed with a 
certain lumber merchant, who, happily 
for the ancient elms, was dilatory in 
concluding the bargain. The sale had 
not been made when suddenly oc- 
curred a miracle. Some one appeared 
who wanted to buy the Park, and was 
willing to pay for it in ready money. 
This “some one” was a gentleman 
from Paris. Henriette did not mistake 
on this point when, that morning, in 
the absence of the one servant, gone 
to market, and of her mother, who was 
visiting an invalid, she herself opened 
the door to this envoy from Provi- 
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dence. The shabby house which 
swarmed with little Durantons was in 
what is called the Old Town of Nérac, 
above the picturesque bridge whose 
ruined arches, still imposing with their 
proud look of ancient feudalism, unite 
Le Grand to Le Petit Nérac. The 
house was chiefly remarkable for the 
perpetual noise and disorder made in 
it from morning till night by a num- 
ber of riotous boys. Their father’s 
study was the only spot in the house 
that they respected. Into this sanc- 
tum Henriette ushered the stranger, 
and while her heart beat with joyous 
expectation, a little sobered by the 
consciousness that she was still en 
negligé, she listened gravely to what 
he said of the reasons which made him 
wish to acquire the Park. When he 
ceased speaking, she rushed, all rosy 
with excitement, into her father’s 
school-room, where he was giving a 
dictation to his pupils. 

“Come quick—quick!” she said in his 


ear. “There is a prince as handsome 


as the day who has come to buy the 


Park.” 

Thereupon the lazy lads, who were 
all ready to put their master’s patience 
to the test, had the unlooked-for joy of 
seeing the dominie rise up in the mid- 
dle of a Latin sentence, which he did 
not stay to finish, any more than if he 
had forgotten their existence. A 
favorite game which consisted in firing 
paper pellets dipped in ink at each 
other and against the walls of the 
school-room was resumed the moment 
the pastor turned his back, and it 
went on for half an hour without in- 
terruption, all the while M. Duranton 
was gone. He himself slipped on his 
best clerical coat, and gave a rapid 
stroke of the brush to the grey hair 
through which he was constantly run- 
ning his fingers, thereby pushing it 
back from a large, olive-tinted face, 
a face more sympathetic and frank 
than it was distinguished. Still but- 


toning his coat, and buttoning it awry, 
for he was almost stunned by the sud- 
denness of this good news, he has- 
tened to the room where his visitor 
awaited him, the “prince as handsome 
as the day,” of whom Henriette 
told him. 

“Prince— well, 
some—what makes little girls 
such notions into their heads?’ 
his first thought. “But never 
that—that is of no consequence to me.’ 

He bowed, a smiling question on his 
lips. A moment and M. de 
Glynne, introducing himself with the 
ease of a well-bred man, had ex- 
plained that on a journey from Spain, 
he had taken visit this 
almost unknown corner of the south 
of France, which had the unusual ad- 
vantage of never having been noticed 
in the guide books. By chance, as he 
was pursuing his journey on foot, he 
had passed through the grounds of the 
Park. He had long wished to own a 
little spot hidden among forest trees, 
far from great cities and from much- 
travelled roads. 

“That kind of fancy often comes,” 
he said, “to men who have lived long 
in cities, but few are able to indulge 
themselves with the reality. I shall 
be an exception, if we succeed in com- 
ing to terms. The place pleases me 
very much. I shall be as free from the 
polite attentions of neighbors as Rob- 
inson Crusoe was in his desert isle.” 

“You will find that the place seems 
very solitary if you look out on the 
landes,” replied M. Duranton, not alto- 
gether gratified to hear the chartreuse, 
buflt by his wife’s ancestors, com- 
pared to a cottage in a desert, “but the 
arrondissement of Nérac is thickly set- 
tled, to say nothing of the town. 
which is little more than five miles 
distant, or our village, which is nearer, 
and which offers resources which will 
doubtless be considered of advantage 
by your family. Your ladies——” 


had 


hand- 
take 
was 
mind 


perhaps—but 


more 


a fancy to 
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“I have no family,” interrupted M. 
de Glynne. “I propose to live at the 
Park alone.” 

“Really? Are you not afraid——” 

“Of being lonely? Not at all. I 
shall probably not remain there long 
enough at a time.” 

“You will have, it is true, to superin- 
tend the necessary repairs, to direct 
the workmen, which is always an oc- 
cupation of great interest,” added the 
pastor, perceiving he had made a mis- 
take. 

“Oh, I mean to let the little old 
cabin keep ‘ts air of desolation; it 
gives it a sort of poetic charm. I shall 
only make such alterations as seem 
indispensable.” 

At the words “little old cabin,” Pas- 
tor Duranton shuddered again. “If 
you like sport,” he continued, bent on 
providing amusement for the future 
proprietor of the Park, whether he 
would or not, “wild pigeons are 
plenty in the neighborhood. You will 
find fine sport in March and Septem- 
ber, the months of passage——” 

“Yes, I know,” said the Parisian, 
with a smile of contempt. “You catch 
dozens of them at a time in nets. It is 
precisely because I love sport that I 
have no fancy for becoming a mere 
fowler.” 

“Well!” thought Pastor Duranton, 
“he must be a very difficult person to 
please.” He went on, however, enu- 
merating the many advantages and 
conveniences of the Park, until at last 
his hearer interrupted him by saying 
with a smile:— 

“Do you expect a high price for it?” 

The sum which was timidly named 
changed the smile into a laugh, the 
cause of which M. de Glynne did not 
think proper to explain to the pastor. 

“Well, then,” he said, “I see that I 
can afford to indulge my fancy. And 
you say there is a village not far off?” 

“Quite an important village, only a 
mile and a half away, where you can 
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get all you need for housekeeping; 
and what is more, there is an excellent 
doctor there, my brother-in-law, Doctor 
Vidal. Perhaps you may have heard 
of him already—no? That is because 
you have only just come into the 
neighborhood, for he has, I can assure 
you, a wide reputation as a man of 
talent and kind heart. He is a learned 
man, too—a man full of erudition. 
But speaking of the village, I am for- 
getting its chief curiosity, a church 
built in the fourteenth century. You 
are a Catholic, monsieur?” 

“I am not a Protestant,” replied M. 
de Glynne, evading the question. 

Pastor Duranton seemed to him very 
inquisitive, but this trick of asking 
questions, so common in all country 
places and especially in the south of 
France, was such a simple-hearted 
one and so good-natured that it was 
impossible to resent it. 

“Will you request your notary to 
make out the bill of sale at once?” he 
asked after a moment's pause. 

“At once!” cried the pastor, who 
through the conversation had been 
possessed by a vague dread that this 
wonderful purchaser, who seemed to 
answer all his dreams, might somehow 
vanish into air or smoke. These, how- 
ever were decisive words. “At once! 
And will you have the kindness, mon- 
sieur, to tell me your name, which has 
escaped me?” 

A card was handed him, on which 
was written Raoul de Glynne, and an 
address which did not tell the pastor 
much, for he knew little of Paris, 
where he had never been but once in 
all his days. “De Glynne! De Glynne!” 
he repeated, contracting his brows as 
if trying to recall something to 
memory. 

All at once he passed his fingers 
through his curly hair, with the air of 
a man who has found what he was 
looking for, and said: “That article on 
Montluc, in the Revue des Deux Mondes 











—it was two years ago—or perhaps 
three—very remarkable—very remark- 
able. Can it be possible, monsieur, 
that you are related to the author 

“The author of the article that you 
mention with so much kindness—is I 
myself.” 

“Oh! but then you are almost one 
of us,” cried the pastor, grasping his 
hand. “There was a splendid de- 
scription in it of the fight, or rather 
the butchery, of Lagatére. I could 
made it your first 
visit your field of 
monsieur! 


>” 
‘ 


wager you have 
business here to 
battle. My compliments, 
That was written by the intrepid hand 
of a soldier.” 

“I have been a soldier. I began my 
life in the army, but alas! then came 
defeat and captivity——”" 

“Were you a prisoner in Germany?” 
asked the pastor, whose curiosity was 
again on the alert. 

M. de Glynne turned away his head 
without answering. A look of suffer- 
ing crossed his expressive and weary 
features. 

“I too have the blood of soldiers in 
my veins,” resumed M. Duranton. 
“My father died a captain on half pay, 
but his record would have done credit 
to a general. He had many claims to 
distinction, which, alas! have never 
been of much use to his family,” he 
added, looking sad in his turn. 

“It seems to me that honor itself 
should be enough,” said M. de Glynne 
somewhat dryly. 

“Of course, of course, 
the pastor, embarrassed by having ill- 
expressed his meaning. “I meant to 
say—— My sister was educated at 
Saint-Denis, as a daughter of a mem- 
ber of the Legion of Honor. She mar- 


” 


stammered 


ried Doctor Vidal, of whom I was just 
speaking to you.” 

“Ah!” said M. de Glynne, rolling a 
cigarette with an air of indifference. 
“How soon do you think the bill of 
sale can be signed 
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“If you like, we can walk down to- 
gether and see M. Laroze,” sail the 
pastor promptly, for he was still a 
little afraid that his prey might escape 


him. 
one minute. 

He rushed into the 
where the boys, surprised in a wild 
game of romps which had upset the 
stools in every direction, and broken 
the leg of a rickety table, felt sure 
the moment of punishment had come. 
But the pastor could see nothing ex- 
cept the agreeable prospect of shortly 
receiving a good round sum. 

“Very well, my children, very well,” 
he said absent-mindedly. “You have 
done work enough for this morning. 
You may come back at two o'clock.” 

Descending the stairs, hat 
jammed down on his head, 
countered Mme. Duranton, who was 
returning with that air of contrition 
that comes from reading the Bible at 
the bedside of the dying. 

“I have sold the Park,” whispered 
he, triumphantly, radiantly. 

“What! In this moment of time— 
without consulting me!” 

“I had to seize the chance at once, 
my dear.” 

“I wager you have parted with it for 
a morsel of bread,” said Mme. Duran- 
ton anxiously. 

“No, for the price we both of us 
agreed upon yesterday,” he replied, a 
little disconcerted in his turn. 

“You are mad, my poor Samuel—rav- 
ing mad. We said we would let it go 
at that price if we could not do better, 
but we ought to have seen first——” 

“Bah! it is done now,” answered the 
pastor philosophically, as 
down the staircase four steps at a 
time, while she called after him:— 

“You never know anything about 
business—never!” 

Mme. Duranton’s wrath soon found 
something to expend itself upon, for, 
pushing open the door of the school- 


“One minute—I only ask of you 


school-room, 


his 


he en- 


he went 
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room, she saw at a glance the havoc 
that had taken place there. 

“Oh, you shall pay for this,” she 
called out to the culprits, who fled be- 
fore her. 

Seizing the rod, which she often 
wielded, though never to much pur- 
pose, she whipped the only boy she 
could get hold of, her own youngest 
son, little Louisou, who had not been 
able to run so fast as the others, and 
whose bad luck had brought him on 
the scene at that moment, though he 
had taken no part in the disturbance. 

Meantime the pastor was walking 
briskly with M. de Glynne to the 
office of M. Laroze, boasting to him 
all the way of the wonders and curt- 
osities of the capital of Albret, from 
its castle and its Garenne, its library 
and its museums, down to its famous 
pottery, with a great many comments 
on the reasons he had for holding to 
the derivation from Neronis aquae 
against the unjustifiable Ner aq of M. 
de Villeneuve-Bargemont. 


CHAPTER II. 


Almost at the same moment a cabri- 
olet stopped before the gabied tower 
that gave to the house of the Duran- 
ton’s a certain resemblance to the 
hotel Sully, of which in former days 
it might perhaps have been a depend- 
ency. This cabriolet was splashed to 
the axles with ochre-colored mud, of 
which the deep-cut roads in that part 
of the country are so lavish after a 
rain; it was driven by an elderly man 
in a jacket of coarse blue cloth and a 
béret, who looked more like a peasant 
than a servant. 

A young girl sprang lightly from the 
vehicle; she was dark and small, with 
great black eyes. 

“Is not your father coming to break- 
fast?” asked Mme. Duranton as soon 
as she saw her. 

“Again something to hinder, aunt. 





La Pistolére’s child is dead, and she 
herself is in great danger. He cannot 
leave her for a minute,” replied Con- 
stance Vidal. 

“What a pity! I had a feast just to 
his taste.” 

“You know we can never count upon 
him,” answered the young girl, taking 
off her hat, and thus uncovering the 
abundant black tresses that seemed 
like the crown to her regular and dell- 
cate beauty. 

Mile. Vidal was indeed a charming 
creature. The simplicity of her dress 
might have been inspired by some 
touch of coquetry, for it greatly se* 
off her fine figure; the most common 
material draped itself upon her as 
upon some statuette of the Renais- 
sance. Her beauty was of the Greek 
type, softened by the spiritual expres- 
sion of her eyes, and the charm of her 
smile, but those who knew her well 
were aware that there was no art in 
her apparent indifference to dress. It 
was only the result of her country life, 
and of the sole companionship of her 
father, who always thought her beau- 
tiful. 

“The doctor would have been very 
useful here this morning to give your 
uncle some good advice, for God 
knows he is no better than a child 
when he has to look after his own in- 
terests,” said Mme. Duranton. “The 
Park is no longer ours.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Constance with a 
sigh, “forgive me for being a little 
sorry. As far back as I can remember 
I have spent such happy days there.” 

“That's true,” said Henriette, “and 
we shall miss them; but mamma has 
been very anxious to get rid of it. It 
is better that our poor Park, which has 
been growing smaller and smaller, 
should pass into the hands of a rich 
man who will keep up the house, and 
leave the old elms standing. There 
will be doings there to astonish the 
whole country.” 























“How do you know?” asked her 
mother. 

“Oh, it is quite enough to have seen 
the purchaser. Picture to yourself, 
Stannie—such a figure—such style,” 
and Henriette supplemented the de- 
scription by gestures of admiration, 
“a long, silky moustache, and that way 
of looking at you—so embarrassing 
and yet so agreeable at the same time. 
What a pity it was that he had to see 
me for the first time in my grey dress. 
Yes, you know, that grey plaid gown. 
He must have thought me a fright.” 

“And what can that matter to you?” 
laughingly answered the young girl 
known among her relatives by the un- 
usual diminutive of Stannie. 

“Why! What does it matter to me? 
You can talk as you please, because 
you are sure to be pretty in anything. 
But I—I know myself. I must be quite 
well dressed to be even passably good- 
looking.” 

“Do you expect to turn the head of 
this stranger who has dropped from 
no one knows where?” 

“One knows perfectly well—dropped 
from Paris. How happy they are, 
those girls in Paris, who can choose 
their husbands among men like that.” 

“Bah! He is probably good-for- 
nothing, in spite of his appearance,” 
said the sensible Constance. 

“That's right,” cried Mme. Duran- 
ton, who, passing back and forth from 
the dining-room to the kitchen, where 
she was superintending the breakfast, 
had caught scraps of their conversa- 
tion. “That is what I call good sense! 
I ask myself whatever we shall do 
with this poor Henriette; she is giddier 
than ever. Dress and dancing—novels 


and marriage—one would suppose 
there was nothing else to live for. 
And your duty, mademoiselle—the 


duty of helping me to bring up your 
little brothers, who wear me out com- 
pletely! Ought not that to be your 
first care?” 


Constance. 
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“It is my care, truly, mamma, but 


I cannot say it is my pleasure. I 
never had any choice about having 
brothers, and I must say I envy only 
daughters. People spoil them and 
they do just what they please, don't 
they, Stannie?” 

“He who fears the Lord will honor 
his father and mother, and will serve 
as masters those who have given him 
life,” said Mme. Duranton senten- 
tiously, by this use of scripture re- 
minding her daughter that she had 
left her to set the table alone. 

It was Constance, however, who 
profited by the indirect lesson, and 
helped her sunt with zeal. As for 
Henriette, she slightly shrugged her 
shoulders, with an air of suppressed 
impatience. Leaning out of the win- 
dow, she was watching for the return 
of her father. 

“Here he is at last,” 
“Now he will tell us.” 

Hardly would they allow M. Duran- 
ton time to say grace. All through 
breakfast he was assailed by questions 
concerning the gentleman from Paris, 
about whom he was willing enough to 
talk, for the two had agreed perfectly 
upon the historic fact of gifts of land 
granted by Nero to his veterans in the 
country of the Gauls. 

“There was not the slightest differ- 
ence between us,” the pastor sald, rub- 
bing his hands, and thinking only of 
his etymology. 

“I very well believe it,” grumbled 
Mme. Duranton, who was thinking 
only of the purchase money. “He 
made too good a bargain.” 

“Good for us, Edelmone, good for us 
too!” 

M. Nougaréde, who had been a great 
admirer of Shakespeare according to 
the version by Ducis, had given his 
daughter this name, which Othello 
would have had difficulty in recogniz- 
ing. 

“It is a horrible thorn out of our 


cried. 


she 

















foot,” added the pastor with a long 
sigh of relief. “I wished to have him 
meet your father, Stannie, but that 
wretched doctor is never to be laid 
hold of. Oh, I know it is not his fault; 
we are both, he and I, each after his 
fashion, at the service and disposal of 
our neighbors. I hope that may be a 
reason why much may be forgiven us,”’ 
added M. Duranton, charitably making 
common cause with a materialist. 
“But if he had seen M. de Glynne he 
would have found him, as I did, de- 
lightful.” 

“What did I tell you?’ cried Hen- 
riette, turning to her cousin. 

“You, my little girl, you could not 
judge of him so quickly. You should 
have heard him talk. I was not 
speaking of his looks, but of his talent 
and his information, which seems to 
me very great. He was interested in 
my researches, and he has himself 
done excellent work in history and 
criticism, man of the world though he 
may be.” 

Then he added in a low tone, as if 
speaking to himself, “For M. de 
Glynne is terribly of the world, 
though he seems to have taken a dis- 
like to it. He still has that sort of 
feverishness from which, thank God, 
we are safe in our province. He bears 
its marks about him, so to speak. He 
is a man to whom life—a restless life— 
has brought some great evil, if my ex- 
perience does not deceive me.” 

“Ah! now I know why I was so much 
pleased with him,” cried Henriette 
with her usual impetuosity. “I was 
searching for the reason; now I know. 
He pleases me because he does not 
have a pious air.” 

“Henriette!” cried her exasperated 
mother, “what a pity that your twenty 
years shield you from the rod! You 
deserve one of those corrections far 
more than your brothers.” 

At this reminder of what he himself 
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had received, little Louisou, who had 
been forbidden to have any dessert, 
and who now beheld a fine tart of pre- 
served fruit set on the table, burst into 
tears. 

“What is the matter with him?” 
asked the pastor. 

“Just go and look at the way they 
left the school-room,” said Mme. Du- 
ranton, lifting her hands to heaven. 

“But it wasn’t I!” howled the un- 
happy Louisou. 

“It was not he!” cried his brothers, 
pricked with remorse. 

“It was you then, you rascals! I 
will go and set you some tasks,” said 
the pastor, not very indignantly. 
“Here, Louisou, here is some cake for 
you—dry your eyes. And as for you, 
my poor Henriette, may you never find 
out that to look too pious is the least of 
faults in a husband. But at any rate 
you need not let your imagination run 
away with you concerning this new 
master of the Park,” he added turn- 
ing to both of the young girls. “A con- 
firmed bachelor, rich and of high posi- 
tion in the world, is not likely to come 
from Paris to Nérac to choose a wife.” 

“And supposing he does think of 
such a thing, I'll leave him with all my 
heart to Henriette,” said Constance 
gayly. 

And a slight blush made her dark 
eyes shine. 

“Yes, I know that if we have any- 
thing to fear for you, it will rather be 
the convent,” replied Pastor Duranton, 
drawing her toward him with a sort 
of sad tenderness. 

“Oh!” cried she, “I could never for- 
get how much my father needs me.” 

The pastor placed his hand upon her 
head as if giving her his benediction, 
and turned up her face gently that he 
might look directly into her large eyes. 

“Mon Dieu!" he cried, “how like you 
are to your mother! You grow more 
and more like her every day.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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A great deal of time is spent in these 
days in discussing what is the best 
equipment for success in life, and 
those of us who have the heavy re- 
sponsibility of deciding important 
issues for another generation pass anx- 
ious hours in weighing the compara- 
tive merits of such and such branches 
of learning as preparation for such and 
such careers. But we contrive to 
omit completely from that deliberately 
formulated scheme of instruction the 
thing that probably matters most- 
namely, the manner, as well as the 
manners, in conjunction with which 
that excellent equipment is going to be 
used, through which it is going to be 
interpreted, and on which will almost 
certainly deperd its ultimate success. 
However well stored your mind may 
be, however valuable the intellectual 
wares you may have to offer, it is ob- 
vious that if when calling your fellow- 
man’s attention to them you give him 
a slap in the face at the same time, 
you will probably not succeed in en- 
listing his kindly interest in your 
further achievements. And yet we all 
know human beings of good parts and 
of sterling worth who contrive by 
some unfortunate peculiarity of man- 
ner to give us a moral slap in the face 
every time we meet them, simply be- 
cause they did not receive any system- 
atic teaching of advanced manners 
at a time of life when such teaching is 
most important. There is plenty of 
excellent grounding in elementary 
manners to be had in the nursery and 
the school-room. The extraordinary 
fertility of invention with which a 
child will find ever fresh ways of 
transgressing every human ordinance 
is kept in check and corrected by those 
about him, who are constantly saying: 
“Don’t do this,” “Don’t do that,” until, 
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insensibly guided by this handrail of 
prohibitive maxim, the child learns 
in a rough-and-ready way to bear him- 
self more or less well at this stage of 
his passage through the world. Un- 
fortunately, however, the more grown- 
up faults of manner do not generally 
show themselves until the offender has 
passed the age when they might, 
without loss to his dignity, fitly have 
been corrected. It is easy to tell a 
boy of twelve not to annoy other peo- 
ple by drumm'!ng with his feet on the 
floor during dinner; but it is more dif- 
ficult to tell him when he is twenty 
net to make himself offensive by lay- 
ing down the law. That difficulty of 
admonition increases as the years go 
on, and it may safely be asserted that 
the fault of manner which is not cured 
at twenty-five will still be there at 
seventy-five. And, alas! in half a cen- 
tury there is time to offend a great 
many people. Surely it would be 
quite possible to obviate this danger 
by timely and systematic instruction. 
We take a great deal of trouble to im- 
press on a young child certain quite 
arbitrary rules of demeanor, which 
are so constantly reiterated and in- 
sisted upon that he gradually takes 
them as a matter of course, and obeys 
them automatically for the rest of his 
life, until it would be utterly impos- 
sible for him, arrived at manhood, so 
to fiy in the face of his early training 
as to tie his table napkin round his 
neck at a dinner-party, to put his 
knife into his mouth, or to attack his 
gravy with a spoon. Why should it 
not be possible to have a course of 
second-grade instruction in demeanor 
so to speak, which should in its turn 
be as thoroughly taught as the primary 
one, as insensibly assimilated and au- 
tomatically obeyed? But it does not 
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seem to occur to most people that this 
is necessary. Our usual plan, or 
rather want of plan, is to furnish the 
young with some stray, haphazard 
generalities, and then consider that 
we have done enough. There are few 
things more dangerous than the half- 
truths—necessarily and obviously half- 
untruths as well—which we thrust 
into the gaps of our code of conduct 
in a makeshift fashion, to the exclu- 
sion of more complete ordinances. 
Without a misgiving we proceed to tell 
young people that “Manners makyth 
man,” or “Good manners proceed from 
a good heart,” and then expect that 
they themselves should fill in the de- 
tails for their own daily guidance. We 
might as well tell them the formula of 
the law of gravitation, and then ex- 
pect them never to tumble down. 

And so we let them learn by expe- 
rience—surely the most tedious and 
painful form of acquiring knowledge— 
at their own expense and that of 
others. We let them fall into one pit- 
fall after another, and scramble out as 
best they may, scratching themselves 
and others in the process, and perhaps 
making enemies of dozens of their 
fellow-creatures who would otherwise 
have been well disposed. We allow 
them to try by practical experiment 
whether it is by being pompous, off- 
hand or patronizing that you can 
make yourself the most disagreeable. 
and how long other people will enjoy 
talking to you if you are looking the 
while, with ill-concealed inattention, 
over their shoulder. And yet these are 
things which it is important to know, 
these are things which should be de- 
liberately taught, and not left to 
chance. 

It is a platitude to say that, as re- 
gards the average mass of human be- 
ings, the question of failure or success 
in life is almost entirely determined 
by their personality. I am not speak- 
ing of those whose transcendent gifts 
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of any kind must inevitably lift them 
conspicuously above their fellows, 
even when accompanied by the drag 
of an unfortunate manner; but of the 
average mortal, sufficiently well 
equipped to carry him through success- 
fully, provided that all the other con- 
ditions be favorable, and that he be 
not hindered by quite unnecessary 
stumbling-blocks that a little trouble 
and forethought might have removed 
from his path. An ingenuous investi- 
gator put forth, I am told, some time 
since a circular inquiring into the 
causes of failure, a copy of which was 
sent round to all the people who might 
be supposed to have good reason to 
know the answer. History does not 
say what were their feelings in receivy- 
ing it. But, however plausibly they 
may have managed to explain why 
they had not succeeded in doing all 
that they had desired to do, we may 
surmise that they did not, in nine 
cases out of ten, put their finger on 
the real cause—namely, that of having 
been afflicted with an unlucky man- 
ner, or unlucky manners, which had 
stood persistently in their way. They 
had taken, no doubt, a very great deal 
of trouble to learn many things that 
they thought would be useful to them, 
but this thing, that matters so very 
much, they had left out altogether. 
Manners may not “pay”’—to use that 
ugly expression—in an examination, 
perhaps. But once that, by dint of 
studying history or the classics, the ex- 
amination has beer passed and the 
career entered upon, a previous study 
of manner and manners will be found 
to pay very well indeed. It may mean 
that the road of life is made smooth 
instead of rough, easy instead of diffi- 
cult; that the traveller is helped along 
it by the encouragement of others, in- 
stead of being hindered by their dis- 
like. Such a study, however, but 
rarely finds its place as part of an ac- 
cepted curriculum. During the long 

















and frequent conversations on educa- 
tion with which mothers are wont to 
beguile the time when they meet one 
another in society—these conversa- 
tions occasionally take the form of an 
alternative and competitive recital of 
the achlevements of each mother’s off- 
spring—you will hardly ever hear of 
manner or manners being taken into 
account in making educational ar- 
rangements for Sybil or Dorothy. On 
the contrary, you will probably dis- 
cover that such branches of learning 
as they are pursuing are being ac- 
quired under conditions in which man- 
ners will probably be entirely over- 
looked. Dorothy is learning music 
abroad, living in a family whose abso- 
lute respectability has been carefully 
inguired into, but where it is not 
likely that there will be much observa- 
tion, or much criticism, therefore, of 
the hundred little departures from 
grace of bearing into which young peo- 
ple are apt to slide. Sybil, who has a 
stronger mind, is learning the classics 
at a high school, under the care of a 
teacher who, excellent though her cer- 
tificates of knowledge may be, has ab- 
solutely no time to turn her own atten- 
tion or that of her pupils to minutie 
of demeanor. But if we were even to 
hint this in veiled terms to a mother 
who is anxiously planning how she 
may do the best in her power for her 
daughter, she would probably contemn 
us for attaching importance to the 
small things of life rather than to the 
big ones. But it would not be so at all. 
There is no reason why the earnest 
study of music or the classics should, 
not be compatible with dally and 
hourly training in manners as well, if 
that branch, as well as the others, has 
been considered in selecting a teacher. 
Of course we all agree that big things 
should come before small. Where we 
are at variance is in deciding which 
are the big and which are the small; 
and in my opinion they are not always 
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divided aright. Give a thing a small 
name and hang it, in fact; and it is 
obvious that it is, unfortunately, the 
people who are most entitled to com- 
mand our respect by the sincerity and 
diligence of their work and aims who 
are apt to put aside the deliberate 
study of the minor graces of life as 
being the things of the least impor- 
tance. 

It is a matter of regret that the 
earnest, the high-minded, the elect 
thinkers and doers of the world, their 
energies concentrated on loftier aims, 
should so often, practically if not ex- 
plicitly, contemn the “undue” impor- 
tance—the very wor’ begs the question 
—given to what they call trifling ob- 
servances, on the ground that time and 
energies are thus diverted from the 
larger issues. I diffidently 
point out that none of these small ob- 
servances are incompatible with lofty 
aims and earnest thought. On the 
contrary, I will venture to assert that 
not only are they compatible with 
them, but that every form of good and 
earnest endeavor will be incalculably 
furthered by attention being paid to 
certain details of manner which some 
people consider trifling, although 
others call them essential. In this 
case, as in others, the looker-on may 
see most of the game; and the idler 
standing by may perhaps realize more 
clearly than the active and strenuous 
workers, whose minds are full of 
wider aspirations, how greatly their 
possibilities of usefulness may be 
minimized, how much the influence of 
their goodness may be weakened, by 
being presented to the world under 4 
crude and unattractive aspect. It is 
quite a mistake to think that goodness 
unadorned adorns the most. It should 


would 


have as many adornments as possible, 
in order that the outward graces may 
correspond to the inward, in order that 
the impulse of those brought face to 
face with it may not be one of involun- 
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tary recoil, first from the unattractive 
manner, and then, perhaps uncon- 
sciously to themselves, from the ad- 
mirable virtues that underlie it. 

I go, for instance, to visit a noted 
philanthropist. I am not there on 
business, so to speak, and she is not 
professionally called upon to love me; 
it is therefore absurd that it should be 
a factor in my opinion of her real 
worth that she should forget to pour 
out my tea, so busy is she haranguing 
me in a dictatorial and unsmiling man- 
ner. I ought to remember that she 
would hold a cup of water to the lips 
of a pauper more tenderly than a cup 
of tea to mine; I ought to remind my- 
self that the manner so displeasing to 
me has been acquired when exhorting 
and instructing others less favored by 
fortune than I, whose horizon she may 
thus incalculably have widened. And 
yet I confess that I find myself won- 
dering if it would not have been pos- 
sible for her to combine both forms of 
excellence, and to be deferential, 
courteous, solicitously hospitable to 
the well-to-do, as well as helpful and 
admirable towards the badly off; and 
why, when great and noble ideals of 
conduct were being placed before her, 
some of the minor graces of demeanor 
should not as a matter of course have 
been imparted as well. It is foolish 
that we should in our intercourse with 
a fellow-creature be biased by super- 
ficial deficiencies, and thus lose sight 
of essential excellencies. But we are 
foolish, most of us; that fact we must 
accept, however much we should like 
to think otherwise; and if we honestly 
search our experience and our mem- 
ories, we shall realize how much we 
are liable to be influenced by things 
which appear insignificant, we shall 
recall how slight an incident has some- 
times produced an unfavorable im- 
pression that is never wholly erased. 
I remember an instance of this which 
struck me very vividly. A septuage- 
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narian of dignity and position, Sir X. 
Y., happened to meet at a public 
gathering Mr. Z., another magnate of 
his own standing, full of years and 
of worth. Mr. Z. was anxious to enlist 
Sir X. Y.’s interest in a certain scheme, 
and to obtain his co-operation and pe- 
cuniary support. And he would doubt- 
less have succeeded, for Sir X. Y., an 
urbane old man, albeit with a clear 
consciousness of his own deserts, was 
entirely well disposed, and advanced 
with outstretched hand to greet Mr. 
Z. with cordiality. But, alas! at that 
moment Mr. Z. happened to see some 
one else by whom his attention was 
suddenly diverted, and, all unwitting 
of his crime, he shook hands with Sir 
X. Y. without looking at him, thereby 
losing in that one moment of thought- 
lessness the goodwill of his interlocu- 
tor, his kindly interest and his 
possible help. Mr. Z. had almost cer- 
tainly been taught in his youth always 
to give his right hand instead of his 
left when shaking hands with people, 
and he had probably learnt it so thor- 
oughly that it would never have oc- 
curred te him to do anything else. 
But he has apparently not been taught 
also to look his interlocutor in the face 
at the same time, as if it gave him 
pleasure to meet him. And yet this 
supplementary ordinance might have 
been just as easily and thoroughly 
taught as the first rule, if it had oc- 
curred to any one that it was neces- 
sary and advisable to do so. We could 
all of us, probably, cite many instances 
of the same kind. Mrs. A. and Mr. B. 
being both interested in a certain 
school, Mrs. A. went to see Mr. B. to 
discuss with him some point in the 
management of it. Suddenly Mr. B. 
caught sight of an open letter lying on 
the table in front of him, and he took 
it up and looked mechanically through 
it while she spoke. The result was 
that, although he was in reality more 
than willing to meet Mrs. A.’s wishes 














about the school, hig manner, quite un- 
intentionally, produced a feeling of 
unreasoning resentment in and 
she was far more angry with him for 
agreeing inattentively with her views 
than she would have been if he had 
differed from them after listening to 
her attentively and courteously. All 
this means an absolutely unnecessary 
expenditure of energy. Mrs. A., being 
given the wrong bias at the beginning 
of the interview, was then annoyed 
with herself for being annoyed with 
Mr. B.; the irritation in her marner 
communicated itself to his, according 
to a law of nature as definitely ascer- 
tained as that of the propagation of 
the waves in the ether, and the ques- 
tion they had met to discuss was set- 
tled with an incalculable amount of 
friction, which might have been en- 
tirely avoided. It arose purely from 
Mr. B.’s defective training in 
ners. He had probably been taught 
as a definite precept of conduct in his 
youth, obeyed ever since quite uncon- 
sclously, without a separate effort of 
will or intention, to get up when a 
lady entered his room, and not to sit 
down with his back to her afterwards; 
but it would have been well for him 
if he had also been taught not morally 
to turn his back upon her by reading a 
letter while she was speaking to him 
of something else. This is one of the 
most exasperating and most prevalent 
forms of bad manners, and it reap- 
pears in an infinite variety of shapes. 

Mrs. E. went one day to see Mrs. F., 


her, 


man- 


who is renowned for the rare gifts of 
her mind, heart and intelligence. Mrs. 


E. was prepared to be impressed by 


her, to admire her, to be guided 
by her. But, behold! during the 
whole of their interview, in which, 
indeed Mrs. F.’s utterances were 
all they were expected to be, she 


entirely impaired the effect of them 
by looking at herself in the glass all 
the time she was speaking. And some- 
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that 


unreasonably, 
trifling manifestation outweighed in 


how, however 
the mind of her hearer all the bril- 
liancy and charm of her talk,and those 
few moments of intercourse, so eagerly 
anticipated, remained in the mind of 
Mrs. E. as an acute disillusion. Mrs. 
F. would probably have re- 
gretted this result, if she had known 
it, for even brilliant and superior peo- 
ple, I imagine, would prefer not to 
produce an impression of disillusion; 
and in this case, as in most others, it 
might quite well have been avoided. 
Mrs. F. ought to have been taught be- 
times, as every one should be taught, 
not to look at her ow: 
wrong moment; to be able to pass a 
stray and unexpected glass without 
looking in it, and, especially, never to 
watch herself in one while talking to 
other people. It is not wicked, of 
course, to look in the glass at the 
wrong moment. It is merely absurd. 
But why should we be even absurd if 
it can be avoided? There is no reason 
why people should be either ridiculous 
or unpleasing in their social relations, 
if they could only be taught, at an age 
when they are still teachable, to curb 
the indiscretions of their outward 
manifestations; if only an onlooker 
were allowed on occasion to cry “Casse- 


much 


reflection at the 


cou!” as in the French game of our 
youth, when a blunderer whose eyes 
were bound was about to stumble over 
some unseen obstacle. I once heard a 
boy of nineteen, in conversation with 
a listener of more than twice his age, 
preface a by saying: “As 
was well said by a great and good 
man, whose name you may perhaps have 
heard, ...” (The italics are mine.) I 
longed to cry “Cas#e-cou, young man, 
casse-cou!” for I felt that in the lis- 
tener’s mind that excellent youth, a 
devoted son and brother, honest and 
upright, and inwardly everything that 
could be desired, was being judged, 
tried and condemned for ever on ac- 


quotation 


” 
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count of his condescending manner. 
For affably to assume that a middle- 
aged interlocutor might perhaps just 
have heard the name of a writer with 
whose works the young gentleman 
himself was apparently well ac- 
quainted was exactly one of the 
things I would have young people 
taught to avoid. Indeed, at any age 
it is a safe rule to follow never to ap- 
pear to think that a subject of which 
one is speaking requires explaining, or 
to assume that a piece of knowledge 
quite familiar to one’s self is not 
equally so to other people. 

Oh, that these things might be 
taught calmly and urbanely, on gen- 
eral principles! Oh, that it were pos- 
sible to have a sort of night-school for 
adults, where certain obvious plati- 
tudes concerning the conduct of human 
intercourse might be learnt, without 
being either given or received with the 
evil animus of personal application! 
What a different aspect they would 
present to the hearer, and how much 
more ready he would be to assimilate 
them! For there is no doubt that the 
personal bearing of the question makes 
all the difference. It is quite conceiv 
able that even the most universally 
accepted and revered of general max- 
ims, such as “Thou shalt not steal,” 
say, or “Waste not, want not,” would, 
if levelled pointedly at one’s self, take 
quite another aspect from that which 
they present when offered impersonally 
as part of a general code or morals. 
This bringing in of the personal ele- 
ment, with its unsatisfactory results, 
is one of the great drawbacks to the 
direct teaching of manners as at pres- 
ent attempted in the family circle, and 
neutralizes the effect of it just at a 
stage when such teaching, if under- 
taken and carried out successfully, 
would be of inestimable advantage to 
the learner. It is obvious that this is 
likely to be so. Parents, even those 
who are more or less alive to the im- 
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portance of demeanor, content them- 
selves while the child is young in in- 
structing him, as we have said above, 
with great thoroughness in the ele- 
mentary rules. That being success- 
fully accomplished, it does not occur 
to them to consider or discourse upon 
any wider aspects of the subject, until 
they suddenly discover one day that, 
the time of childhood being passed, 
the manners of the grown-up young 
man or woman are not all that their 
fond parents imagined they would be. 
This deficiency being disagreeably and 
crudely revealed by some peculiarity 
or lapse of manners, flying in the face 
of some idiosyncrasy of the parents’ 
own, is therefore rebuked by them 
with much more animus than the oc- 
casion warrants. For be it said, inci- 
dentally—it is a conviction sadly forced 
upon one as experience ripens—that 
the parents’ standard of their chil- 
dren’s wrong-doing is apt to be chiefly 
a standard of different doing. and it 
is no wonder that young people should 
often rebel against so imperfect a code 
of morals. 

This is not the place to enlarge on a 
subject on which so very much still 
remains to be said: the best way of 
bringing about satisfactory relations 
between parents and children. I will 
only say that it seems to me that here, 
too, we are apt to underrate the im- 
portance of manner and manners; and 
that when, a year or two ago, the sub- 
ject was vigorously discussed in print, 
the people who were all for having re- 
course to heroic remedies—latchkeys, 
Wanderjahre and separate incomes— 
were going too far afield for the solu- 
tion of the problem. I believe that if 
older people were more careful not to 
weaken the effect of important and 
necessary admonitions by a series of 
daily and hourly minor rebukes, often 
uncalled for, and arising from irrita- 
bility as much as from conviction, 
they would not find themselves nearly 
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so helpless at the moment of essential 
and inevitable divergence of opinion. 
The demeanor of the younger genera- 
tion is a good deal criticised in these 
days, and I cannot deny that much of 
the adverse crfticism may be true. I 
am ready to admit that the manner of 
some young men—not of all—is con- 
ceited, familiar, totally wanting in dis- 
tinction and in chivalrous courtesy. 
But this, perhaps, is partly due to the 
fact that the manner of some young 
girls—not of all—is characterized by 
an unpleasing decision, by a want of 
dignity and reserve, by an ugly sort of 
slap-dash assurance, and by a total 
want of delicate half-tones in the at- 
mosphere which surrounds them. I 
deplore all these regrettable manifesta- 
I deplore that there should be 
breakfast 


tions. 
sons who 
with a scowl, and daughters who con- 
tradict their mothers; and I sympa- 
thize with the grievance, if not with 
the clamor, of the people who write 
articles in magazines and newspapers 
to complain bitterly of the manners of 
the present day, and especially of the 
want of deference shown by the young 
to older people. At the same time, I 
fancy that statistics would show that 
these articles are all written by the 
generation that is offended by that 
want of deference. Young people do 
not, as a rule, write articles on the 
manners of older ones. That, at least, 
we have so far been spared. But I 
fancy that if they did, and put forth 
their views with the candor with 
which their own manners are criti- 
cised, we should find that they, in their 
turn, were often very unpleasantly 
affected by our manner. If they were 
always addressed courteously and 
smilingly, never admonished irritably 
—and of one thing I am quite sure, 
that the wrong moment to rebuke 
a fault is when it has just been com- 
mitted—never silenced, or snubbed, or 
sneered at, however much their utter- 


come down to 


ances may seem at times to demand 
such treatment, they would probably 
in their turn feel inclined to reply more 
amiably, and we should perhaps not 
hear of so many despairing discussions 
and inquiries as to the best way of 
getting on with one’s family. But in- 
stead of this, it is too often taken for 
granted that in the home circle it is 
allowable, and even advisable, to dis- 
pense with the small adornments of 
every-day courtesy. The influence of 
such a code on the grace of daily in- 
tercourse must necessarily be disas- 
trous. Some children I once knew, 
used, whenever they handed a thing to 
one another, to do s combatively, 
with a violent push, which invariably 
succeeded in infuriating the recipient. 
The same unpleasing effect is produced 
when children of a larger growth con- 
tinue the process, and push their re- 
marks or their arguments home with 
a momentum which arouses an un- 
reasoning fury in their interlocutor. 
We all know what it is to argue with 
such people. It is like trying to write 
one’s opinions on sandpaper instead of 
on a fair white sheet. It is a crime to 
allow a human being to grow up with 
such a manner. 

If urbanity were persistently taught 
and practised in the home there would 
not be so much to learn, and especially 
to unlearn, with regard to intercourse 
with the world at large. People would 
not then have two manners—one to 
use in public, and in private. 
There would be less self-consciousness 
and less affectation, for these arise 
from trying to do a thing of which we 


one 


‘are uncertain, to assume a manner 


which we have imperfectly acquired. 

I am not saying, of course, that in 
every respect the code of behavior 
should be the same at home as abroad 
—that would be absurd; only, the dif- 
ference, it seems to me, should lie in 
the direction of there being less re- 
serve in the family circle than among 
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strangers, but not less gentleness and 
courtesy. It would not be in the least 
a fault of manners, for instance, for a 
child to fling himself on his mother’s 
lap and throw his arms around her 
neck, although it would be very ill- 
mannered if he were to do the same to 
a visitor. But if he were to bang the 
door in his mother’s face, that would 
be just as ill-mannered and just as in- 
admissible as if he had banged it in 
the face of a stranger. Often I have 
seen a mother—put to shame by her 
children’s rudeness to a visitor in this 
respect and others—scold them roundly 
and unavailingly for continuing to do 
the ugly thing in public that she had 
tolerated their doing every day in the 
family circle. I saw the other day a 
young girl, gently born and anxiously 
brought up, coming into a drawing- 
room at an afternoon party just as a 
dowager was leaving it. To my 
amazement, the girl, instead of step- 
ping back and allowing the older 
woman to pass her, pressed forward 
with all the impetus of her youthful 
vigor, so that the departing guest was 
fairly hurled back into the room, and 
had to wait to go out until the new- 
comer had pushed her way past her. 

This sort of thing ought not to be 
possible. And the responsibility for it 
lies entirely on the shoulders of the 
parent; for it is evident that if the 
girl had been taught always to step 
back and to yield the way to older 
people, she would have done so on that 
occasion also, gracefully and as a mat- 
ter of course, and have thereby made 
a pleasant impression on the mind of 
the beholder instead of a distinctly 
unpleasant one. We are told that in 
the days of Mrs. Chapone there stood 
in the courtyard of a boarding-school 
at Brighton an empty coach, in order 
that the young ladies—it was part of 
their daily course of study—might 
practise getting in and out of it with- 
out showing their ankles. I am not 
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advocating that this practice should 
continue. I fear that some of the 
modern pastimes to which young 
women are addicted necessitate show- 
ing a good deal more of their ankles, 
to put it mildly, than the contempo- 
raries of Mrs. Chapone would will- 
ingly have beheld. But I do think it 
would be an excellent plan, although I 
fear it might be attended with some 
practical difficulties, if an empty rail- 
way carriage could stand in every 
courtyard, with a crowd of intending 
passengers to practise upon. Then 
people might study the art of getting 
in quietly, courteously, and in their 
turn, instead of pushing their way past 
in order to get in first, declining to 
make room for other people, and gen- 
erally indulging in all the numerous 
forms of bad manners that railway 
travel seems to induce. Such an exer- 
cise would also be found useful as a 
guide to behavior at drawing-room 
entertainments and other occasions of 
the same kind where the object appar- 
ently is to secure the best seats at any 
cost of manners. 

How delightful it would be, though 
perhaps such a project is only a rosy 
dream, if a class could be formed, just 
as classes for learning the minuet have 
been formed, for instruction in de- 
meanor in a drawing-room, showing in 
practice as well as in theory how to 
move through it with ease and dig- 
nity, how to behave when listening to 
conversation or joining in it, when 
listening to music, when playing 
ecards or round games! Demeanor at 
games is one of the things that the 
best-behaved fall short in, and unless 
it be taught in the home, where there 
are countless opportunities of doing 
so, it will never be learnt at all. I 
have been stupefied sometimes, when 
watching in a country house some 
drawing-room game of the kind that 
has to be decided occasionally by the 
verdict of the players, to see the peo- 























ple that I have been accustomed to 
consider the most punctiliously polite 
develop the most surprising acrimon!- 
ousness, rudeness and self-assertion. 
If this is not remedied in childhood it 


will never be cured. One feature of 
the excellent work known as the 
Children’s Happy Evening Associa- 


tion is, I am told, that it teaches the 
art of playing together pleasantly and 
harmoniously to poor children whose 
only previous notion of a game had 
been to cuff or abuse the one who got 
the better of them. 
training could be 
circles, and that some of those very 
people, perhaps, who have been play- 
ing with the children at the East End, 
could, when back in their sur- 
roundings, have people to play with 
themselves, and to teach them the art 
of politeness over a game of cards or 
of letters. Perhaps some pbilan- 
thropic dukes and princes could in 
their turn give up an evening a week 
for that purpose. 

In conclusion, then, what we want 
is some scheme by which a complete 
training in demeanor should form part 
of the regular curriculum. The 
method of tuition, instead of, as at 
present, consisting of haphazard scold- 
ings, should consist of a systematic 
course of instruction in the higher 
branches of manner or manners, to 
follow as a matter of course the ele- 
mentary grounding. It is unreason- 
able to expect, as we do at the present, 
that young people arrived at a given 
stage of existence should know by in- 
tuition that which we have never de- 
liberately tried to teach them. 
help them, therefore, to acquire be- 
times certain general maxims of con- 
duct, which should be contained, like 
other branches of knowledge, in a 
book compiled for the purpose. I at- 
tach great importance to their being 
in a book. The mere fact of seeing 
such maxims—at present handed on to 
1085 
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us, if at all, by oral tradition, as if we 
were Druids, and that in an infinite 
variety of imperfect forms, according 
to the transmitter—clearly defined and 
set down in print would place them in 
quite another aspect, would increase 
our confidence in them, and would be 
of great help to us in carrying them 
out. And since there is nothing that 
teaches a thing so thoroughly as try- 
ing to impart it to others, the constant 
use of this handbook will be, probably, 
of inestimable 
teach from it 
learn. It must have come within most 


value to those who 


as well to those who 
people’s experience to realize the in- 
that has 
some home-grown precept of behavior 
that they 
hear from early years. 
hear a man or woman say, when ex- 
plaining some course of conduct, “My 
father and mother used always to 
;" and then follows 
rule of the road of life, which, from its 
very simplicity, has been useful where 
more elaborate exhortations have been 
forgotten. As an instance of the per- 
sistent influence of such a precept— 
although in this case not very success- 
ful—I may cite a most estimable mem- 
ber of society, who would have been 
altogether delightful if his mother had 
not impressed on him in his youth that 
it was very rude ever to leave off 
speaking. Whatever interesting gen- 
eral conversation was going on, there- 
fore—and it is essential to be able on 
eccasion to take part in general con- 
versation as much by appreciative 
silence as by voluble participation—he 


fluence been exercised by 
accustomed to 


How often you 


have been 


— some 


never suffered silence to reign in his 
own little corner, but would continue, 
during the most enthralling utterances 
of some distinguished talker, 
into the ear of his distracted neighbor 
some tedious commonplace on the 
weather and the Academy, feeling, in 
consequence of his early training, that 
this was better than nothing. 
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This was an error of judgment, no 
doubt, on the part of his mother; but 
to see the necessity of impressing such 
precepts at all on the mind of a child 
is a step in the right direction. And 
the error of judgment simply shows 
the necessity of having them formu- 
lated with care and discretion. In 
China, we are told, it is stated in the 
classics that the laws and rules of 
ceremony are three hundred and the 
rules of behavior three thousand. We 
in this country cannot, I fear, hope for 
a code so complete, although there is 
no doubt that we should most of us 
be the better for a few hundred sug- 
gestions on the subject. But, without 
going even to that length, there is no 
reason why the laws of behavior 
should not be as clearly stated as those 
of golf or cricket, and, presented in 
this systematic form, as easy to ac 
quire. Most young people know in 
these days that a golf player must not 
strike his ball from the tee until the 
player in front of him is two strokes 
ahead. That rule, amongst others, is 
put up on every golf ground. But they 
do not know, since it is not put up in 
every drawing-room, that very much 
the same rule should be observed in 
conversation. A golf player would 
not think of standing quite close to 
the tee from which some one else is 
driving off, with his club raised to 
strike before the other has well played. 
But when he is playing the game of 
conversation, he thinks nothing of 
standing impatiently, with his mouth 
open, while the other player is speak- 
ing, obviously not listening, but waiting 
to speak himself the moment the other 
shall have done. He obeys the former 
rule because he has seen and heard it 
clearly stated as a rule of the game; 
he transgresses the latter one because 
he has not seen or heard it so stated. 
These rules, therefore, should be 
drawn up and tabulated In a conven- 
jent form. The manual thus compiled 
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should, when illustrated by examples 
and a copious commentary, form a 
complete code of minor morals, and 
should serve as a handbook to the 
gentle art of human intercourse; hold- 
ing a place between the manual of 
etiquette on one side, which deals only 
with immaterial and fleeting details of 
usage, and the teachings of a wider 
morality on the other, dealing with the 
laws and motives of conduct, and not 
with their outward manifestations. 
The ordinary manual of etiquette, as 
we know it at present—we probably 
all of us smile at the name—is not a 
very useful adjunct to demeanor, al- 
though it is quite conceivable that it 
might be more valuable if done upon 
slightly different lines, and with a lit- 
tle more subtlety of discrimination 
than usually accompanies it. We have 
yet to be given a book of the higher 
etiquette, if I may so call it—a book 
of precepts for every-day conduct done 
on simple lines, and giving us not only 
the general outline of what I may call 
our trivial duty to our nieghbor, but 
also suggestions in detail, which would 
be most specially useful. We all know 
how sometimes some quite simple sug- 
gestion has enabled us to avoid a pit- 
fall, to remove a stumbling-block of 
which we were unable to discover the 
cause. We know how maddening it is 
when a piano jingles or a machine 
sticks for some mysterious reason that 
we cannot discover, and how intensely 
grateful we are to the person who 
shows us where the difficulty lies and 
enables us to remove it. Just as grate- 
ful should we be to the person who, 
when our manner jingles, so to speak, 
and causes our friends to avoid play- 
ing upon it, can, by proposing a sim- 
ple expedient, put us on the right lines 
to remedy the defect. And here let me 
again plead that these suggestions 
should not ascend to too lofty an alti- 
tude. The unfortunate offender in 
these matters is apt to be approached 
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on the highest moral level, and given 
to understand that unless he alters his 
whole nature, and gets him a new 
heart, he cannot hope to mend the 
error of his ways. This, if | may be 
forgiven for saying so, is a very need 
lessly heavy and discouraging line to 
take, for it is much more difficult to 
alter one’s heart than one’s manner. 

We will suppose, for example, that 
you have become conscious of the dis 
heartening fact that you fail to please 
your neighbor; and a deadly fear 
seizes you that it may be because you 
have bored him. If you should seek 
the best way to remedy this state of 
things, the advice you would be most 
likely to receive, either from yourself 
or other people, would be to the effect 
that in order to please others you 
should be unselfish, and love your 
neighbor better than yourself; you 
should cultivate humility, generosity, 
charity and many other virtues. But 
the result of this will probably be that 
the unfortunate offender, horribly dis 
couraged at having so vast a field of 
moral achievement presented to him, 
and not knowing from which point to 
approach it, will content himself by 
endeavoring, as before, to comply in 
the general with all that the code of 
morals prescribes, while he continues 
in detail to annoy his fellow creatures 
at every turn, fer want of some sim- 
ple rule of behavior quite easy to 
carry out. 

For instance, we are told as a gen 
eral maxim that we should sympathize 
with other people's joys and sorrows; 
and so ready are we to comply with 
this precept that we all fondly believe 
we carry it out. So presumably we do, 
in intention. The mistake is that we 
do not always translate this intention 
sufficiently clearly into words. In- 
deed, we often convey an impression 
quite opposed to that of sympathetic 
benevolence. We should probably 
none ef us acknowledge, or even con- 











ceive it to be possible, that we should 


not be sorry to hear of another per 
son’s suffering, whether mental or 
physical. And yet, if an instance of it 
is brought before us in a concrete 
form, by the sufferer telling us of a 
bad night, a chronic complaint or the 
misdoings of an unruly servant, what 
do we do? Do we seem sorry? Do we 
concentrate our attention on the mis- 
fortunes of the narrator and pour con- 
solation into his ear? Not at all. The 
moment his grievance has left his lips 
we instantly reply by a similar grievy 
ance of our own, for whith we 
demand his sympathy instead of 
presenting him ours. I think I am 
well within the mark in saying that on 
eighteen out of twenty occasions in 
which one human being says to 
another, “1 woke at five this morning,” 
or “I didn’t close my eyes until dawn,” 
the other one will reply, “And I woke 


at four,” or “I didn’t go to sleep till 
the sun was shining.” Let the ob 
server whose attention has been called 
to this topic notice, for example, at a 
breakfast-table in a country house, 
how, if one person says he has been 
awakened by a thrush at 3 A. M., he 
will in one moment be in possession of 
the experience of the entire table, 
without one word from any one of 
comment or sympathy on the experi 
ence of others. Indeed, the interested 
observer will probably be conscious 
that he has to withhold himself by 
main force from contributing his own 
quota to the list. Let one of the sim 
ple rules to be contained in our book, 
then, be, never to say how you have 
slept yourself when your neighbor 
tells you what sort of a night he has 
had. Such a rule will be easily re 
membered and the habit of complying 
with it easily acquired. It sounds 
trivial and absurd, no doubt; but I 
believe that compliance with a score 
of such maxims, judiciously chosen 
and constantly obeyed, would make 





more difference to each one of us than 
we are well ready to imagine, and 
would be of incalculable help in oiling 
the wheels of daily intercourse. 

And to make the machinery of life 
run smoothly is surely well worth 
doing, instead of daily throwing a 
handful of sand among the wheels; 
for it would be as easy to pick up again 
one by one actual grains of sand so 
thrown, and reassemble them in one’s 
hand, as to remove the effect of a hun- 
dred little crudities of manner and 
manners with which some people are 
wont to roughen the path of life for 
themselves and for others. These are 
the things which stand in the way of 
success; not only of “worldly” success 
and advancement, to use the conven- 
tional expression in its most grovelling 
sense, but of that other success, 
worldly too, perhaps, but in a higher 
sense, of making the best of this world 
while we live in it in regard to our re- 
lations with our kind. Let us realize 
that this lies a great deal more within 
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our own hands than we are apt to 
think. Let us help one another to 
learn the way of achieving it. It 
means taking a good deal of trouble, 
no doubt; it means a good deal of de- 
liberation and sustained effort, and, at 
the same time, it will depend a geod 
deal more on the small things we do 
than on the big ones. This thought 
is not necessarily comforting. It is 
to many people rather the reverse; 
for in our hearts we most of us agree 
with the Eastern proverb, “One great 
deed is easier than a thousand small 
ones.” But the great opportunity, that 
we should doubtless so promptly and 
brilliantly embrace, does not come to 
us all; and instead of letting so much 
potential heroism run to waste, we 
had better employ it In the countless 
daily opportunities that we all have 
of winning by the veriest trifles—or of 
putting away from us, as the case may 
be—the good-will of our fellow-crea- 


tures. 
Florence Bell. 





BREDON 


HILL. 


In summer time on Bredon 
The bells they sound so clear; 
Round both the shires they ring them 
In steeples far and near, 
A happy noise to heay. 


Here of a Sunday morning 
My love and I would lie, 

And see the colored counties, 
And hear the larks so high 
About us in the sky. 


The bells would ring to call her 
In valleys miles away: 

“Come all to church, good people; 
Good people, come and pray.” 
But here my love would stay. 
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And I would turn and answer 
Among the springing thyme, 

“Oh, peal upon our wedding, 
And we will hear the chime, 
And come to church in time. 


But when the snows at Christmas 
On Bredon top were strown, 

My love rose up so early 
And stole out unbeknown 
And went to church alone. 


They tolled the one bell only, 
Groom there was none to see, 

The mourners followed after, 
And so to church went she, 
And would not wait for me. 


The bells they sound on Bredon, 
And still the steeples hum: 
“Come all to church, good people” — 
Oh, noisy bells, be dumb; 
I hear you, I will come. 


SHAKESPEARE 


The hypothesis that the works of 
Shakespeare were written by Bacon 
has now been before the world for 
more than forty years. It has been 
supported in hundreds of books and 
pamphlets, but, as a rule, it has been 
totally neglected by scholars. Per- 
haps their indifference may seem wise, 
for an opinion that can only be enter- 
tained by levity and ignorance may 
appear to need no confutation. On 
the other hand, ignorance has often 
cherished beliefs which science has 
ben obliged reluctantly to admit. The 
existence of meteorites and the phe- 
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nomena of hypnotism were familiar 
to the ancient world and to modern 
peasants, while philosophy disdained 
to investigate them. In fact, it is 
never really prudent to overlook a 
widely spread opinion. If we gain 
nothing else by examining its grounds, 
at least we learn something about the 
psychology of its advocates. In this 
case we can estimate the learning, the 
logic, and the general intellect of peo- 
ple who form themselves into Bacon- 
ian Societies, to prove that the poems 
and plays of Shakespeare were written 
by Bacon. Thus a light Is thrown on 
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the nature and origin of popular delu- 
sions. The Baconian creed, of course, 
is scouted equally by special students 
of Bacon, by special students of 
Shakespeare, and by all persons who 
devote themselves to sound literature. 
It is equally rejected by Mr. Spedding, 
the chief authority on Bacon; by Mr. 
H. H. Furness, the learned and witty 
American editor of the “Variorum 
Shakespeare;” by Doctor Brandes, the 
Danish biographer and critic; by Mr. 
Swinburne, with his rare knowledge 
of Elizabethan and, indeed, of all lit- 
erature; and by Mr. Sidney Lee, 
Shakespeare's latest biographer. 
Therefore, the first point which strikes 
us in the Baconian hypothesis is that 
its devotees are nobly careless of au- 
thority. We do not dream of convert- 
ing them, but it may be amusing to 
examine the kind of logic and the sort 
of erudition which go to support an 
hypothesis not welcomed even in Ger- 
many. 

The mother of the Baconian theory 
was undeniably Miss Delia Bacon, 
born at Tallmadge, Ohio, in 1811. Miss 
Bacon used to lecture on Roman his- 
tory, illustrating her theme by recita- 
tions from Macaulay's “Lays.” “Her 
very heart was lacerated,” says Mr. 
Donnelly, “and her womanly pride 
wounded, by a creature in the shape 
of a man—a Reverend (!) Alexander 
MacWhorter.” This Celtic divine was 
twenty-five, Miss Bacon was thirty- 
five; there arose a misunderstanding: 
but Miss Bacon had developed her 
Baconian theory before she knew Mr. 
MacWhorter, who cannot be consid- 
ered responsible for this aberration. 
“She became a monomaniac on the 
subject,” writes Mr.Wyman,and “after 
the publication and non-success of her 
book she lost her reason wholly and 
entirely.” But great wits jump, and, 
just as Mr. Darwin and Mr. Wallace 
simultaneously evolved the idea of 
Natural Selection, so, unconscious of 
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Miss Delia, Mr. Smith developed the 
Baconlan verity. 

From the days of Mr, William Henry 
Smith, in 1856, the great Baconlan ar- 
gument has been that Shakespeare 
could not conceivably have had the 
vast learning, classical, scientific, legal, 
medical, and so forth, of the author 
of the plays. Bacon, on the other 
hand, had this learning, and had, 
though he concealed them, the poetic 
powers of the unknown author. 
Therefore, primd facie, Bacon wrote 
the works of Shakespeare. Mr. Smith, 
as we said, had been partly antici- 
pated, here, by the unlucky Miss Delia 
Bacon, to whose vast and wandering 
book Mr. Hawthorne wrote a preface. 
Mr. Hawthorne accused Mr. Smith of 
plagiarism from Miss Delia Bacon; Mr. 
Smith replied that, when he wrote his 
first essay (1856), he had never even 
heard the lady's name. Mr. Haw- 
thorne expressed his regret, and with- 
drew his imputation. Mr. Smith is 
the second founder of Baconomania. 

Like his followers, down to Mr. Ig- 
natius Donnelly, and Mr. Bucke, and 
General Butler, and Mr. Atkinson, who 
writes in “The Spiritualist,” Mr. Smith 
rested, first, on Shakespeare's lack of 
education, and on the wide learning of 
the author of the poems and plays. 
Now Ben Jonson, who knew both 
Shakespeare and Bacon, averred that 
the former had “small Latin and less 
Greek,” doubtless with truth. It was 
necessary, therefore, to prove that the 
author of the plays had—what Shake- 
speare had not—plenty of Latin and 
Greek. Yet none but “the less than 
half educated,” as Doctor Brandes 
says, could believe that the plays con- 
tain proof of classical learning. They 
are rich in allusions to the ancient 
world, but the sources of the allusions 
are well known. They are not original 
sources. 

On this point we shall compare the 
assertions of the laborious Mr. Holmes, 




















the American author of “The Author- 


ship of Shakespeare’ (third edition, 
1875), and of the ingenious Mr. Don 
nelly, the American author of “The 
Great Cryptogram.” Both, alas, de- 
rive in part from the ignorance of 
Pope. Pope had said> “Shakespeare 


follows the Greek authors, and particu- 


larly Dares Phrygius.” Mr. Smith 
cites this nonsense; so do Mr. Don- 
nelly and Mr. Holmes. Now the so 


called Dares Phrygius is not a Greek 
No Greek version of his early 
medieval romance, “De Bello Tro 
jano,” exists. The matter of the 
book found its way into Chaucer, Boc- 
cacclo, Lydgate and other authors ac- 


author. 


cessible to one who had no Greek at 
version of Dares 
The 
American, 


all, while no Greek 


was accessible to anybody. re- 
English and 
have with the credulity of 
“the less than half educated,” taking 


a Greek Dares for granted, on the au- 


cent authors, 


gone on, 


thority of Pope, whose Greek was 
“small.” They have clearly never 
looked at a copy of Dares, never 


that the attributed to 


was familiar, in 


known story 
English and 
French, to Mr. Holmes 
quotes Pope, Mr. Donnelly quotes Mr. 
Holmes, for this Greek Dares Phryg- 
ius. Shakespeare had 
Latin read the pseudo 
Dares, but probably he did not take 


Dares 
everybody. 


Probably 
enough to 


the trouble. 

This example alone proves that men 
who are not scholars venture to pro- 
nounce on Shakespeare’s scholarship, 
and that 
statements 


men who accept absurd 


dare to 
of a 


hand 
judges 
question of evidence and of erudition. 

The Mr. Donnelly then 
quotes Mr. Holmes for Shakespeare's 
knowledge of the drama. 
Turning to Mr. Holmes (who takes his 
motto, if you please, from Parmenides) 
we find that the author of “Richard 
II.” borrowed from a Greek play by 


at second 
constitute themselves 
worthy 


Greek 
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Euripides, called “Hellene,” as did the 


author of the sonnets. There is, we 
need not say, no Greek play of the 
name of “Hellene.” As Mr. Holmes 
may conceivably mean the “Helena” 
of Buripides, Sonnet 
exxi. with “Helena,” The 
imitation of Euripides appears to 


we compare 


line 270. 


be- 


By their rank thoughts my deeds must 
not be shewn, 


and— 
‘J1oGrov wav ode obo’ Gdixog, slul Ivoxdéng, 


which means, “I have lost my /epu- 


tation though I have done no harm.” 
Shakespeare, then, could not complain 
of calumny without borrowing from 
“Hellene,” a name which only exists 
in the fancy of Mr. Nathaniel Holmes. 
This critic assigns Richard L1., act il., 
scene 1, to “Hellene” 512-514. We can 
find no resemblance whatever between 
the three Greek lines cited from the 
“Helena,” and the Shake- 
speare. Among Mr. otber 
parallels—of one line of the “Orestes,” 
for of 
Shakespeare—we can discover no colin- 
cidences of the faintest interest. He 
cites whole long scenes of Shakespeare 
as “resemblances with Buripides,” that 
is, with one or two lines of Buripides. 
No scholar could act thus, and yet Mr. 
an authority on 
scholarship, and Mr. 
Donnelly innocently accepts him in 
that function. Mr. Holmes appears 
to have reposed on Malone, and Ma- 
fugitive 


scene in 
Holmes’s 
scene 


example, to a whole 


Holmes as 


Shakespeare's 


poses 


lone may have remarked on 


resemblances, such as inevitably oc- 
cur by coincidence of thought. Thus 
the similarity of the situations of Ham- 
let and of Orestes in the “Eumenides” 
is given by legend, Danish and Greek. 
Authors of genius, Greek or English, 
must come across analogous ideas in 
treating analogous topics. It does not 
follow that the poet of “Hamlet” was 


able to read Aschylus. 
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The “Comedy of Errors” is based on 
the “Menechmi” of Plautus. It does 
not follow that the author of the 
“Comedy of Errors” could read the 
“Meneechmi” or the “Amphitryon,” 
though Shakespeare had probably 
Latin enough for the purpose. The 
“Comedy of Errors” was acted in 
December, 1504. A translation of the 
Latin play bears date of 1595, but this 
may be an example of the common 
practice of pre-dating a book by a 
month or two, and Shakespeare may 
have seen the English translation in 
the work itself, in proof, or in manu- 
script. In those days MSS. often cir- 
culated long before they were pub- 
lished, like Shakespeare's own 
“sugared sonnets.” Mr. Holmes says 
that “the greater part of the story of 
Timon was taken from the untrans- 
lated Greek of Lucian.” Doctor 
Brandes and Mr. Sidney Lee remark 
that Shakespeare might find the germ 
of the play in Plutarch’s “Life” of 
Anthony, for which the poet used 
North's translation. It was not diffi- 
cult for him then to follow up the 
track, and get a “construe” of Lucian 
from any young university man. 
There was also an older English 
drama derived from the “Timon” of 
the Samosatene. Critics differ as to 
the amount of Shakespeare's work in 
the actual play, but he might clearly 
have acquired his knowledge without 
knowing Greek enough to _ read 
Lucian. 

In “Twelfth Night” occurs— 


Like to the Egyptian thief, at point of 
death, 
Kill what I love. 

Mr. Donnelly writes: “This is an 
allusion to a story from Heliodorus’s 
‘2thiopics.’ I do not know of any 
English translation of it in the time of 
Shakespeare.” The allusion is, we 
conceive, to Herodotus il., 121, the 
story of Rhampsinitus, translated by 


“B. R.” and published in 1584. In 
“Macbeth” we find— 


All our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. Out, out, 
brief candle. 


This is “traced,” says Mr. Donnelly, 
“to Catullus,” quoting:— 


Soles occidere et redire possunt ; 
Nobis, cum semel occidit brevis luz, 
Now est perpetua una dormienda, 


The parallel is got by translating 
Catullus thus:— 


The lights of heaven go out and return; 
When once our brief candle goes out, 
One night is to be perpetually slept. 
But soles are not “lights,” and brevis 
lua is not “brief candle.” If they 
were, the passages have no resem- 
blance. “To be, or not to be,” ts 
“taken almost verbatim from Plato.” 
Mr. Donnelly says that Mr. Follett 
says that the Messrs. Langhorne say 
so. But, where is the passage in 
Plato? 

Such are the proofs by which men 
ignorant of the classics prove that the 
author of the poems attributed to 
Shakespeare was a classical scholar. 
In fact, he probably had a “practi- 
cable” knowledge of Latin, such as a 
person of his ability might pick up at 
school, and increase by casual study. 
For the rest, classical lore had filtered 
into contemporary literature, and there 
were translations, such as North's Plu- 
tarch. As to modern languages, Mr. 
Donnelly decides that Shakespeare 
knew Danish, because he must have 
read Saxo Grammaticus “in the orig- 
inal tongue”’—which, of course, is 
not Danish! Saxo was done out of the 
Latin into French, and there was an 
earlier “Hamlet,” in English. Thus 
Shakespeare is not exactly proved to 
have been a Danish scholar. There is 
no difficulty in supposing that “a clay- 
ver man,” living among wits, could 
pick up French and Italian sufficient 











for his uses. But extremely stupid 
people are naturally amazed by even 
such commonplace acquirements. 

When the step is made from clever- 
ness to genius, then the dull cry out 
of a miracle. Now, as “miracles do 
not happen,” a man of “Shakespeare's 
education could not have written the 
plays attributed to him by his critics, 
companions, friends and acqualut- 
ances. Shakespeare, ex hypothesi, was 
a rude, unlettered fellow. Such a 
man, the Baconians assume, would 
naturally be chosen by Bacon as his 
mask, and put forward as the author 
of Bacon's pleces. Bacon would se- 
lect an ignoramus as a plausible 
author of plays which, by the theory, 
are rich in knowledge of the classics, 
and nobody would be surprised. No- 
body would say: “Shakespeare is as 
ignorant as a butcher's boy, and can- 
not possibly be the person who trans- 
lated Hamlet's soliloguy out of Plato, 
‘Hamlet’ at large out of the Danish; 
who imitated the ‘Hellene’ of Eurip- 
ides, and borrowed ‘Troilus and 
Cressida’ from the Greek of Dares 
Phrygius”—which happens not to 
exist. Ignorance can go no further 
than in these arguments. Such are 
the logic and learning of American 
amateurs, who do not even know the 
names of the books they talk about, or 
the languages in which they are writ- 
ten. Such learning and such logic are 
passed off by “the less than half edu- 
cated” on the absolutely untaught, 
who decline to listen to scholars. 

We cannot of course furnish a com- 
plete summary of all that the Bacon- 
jans have said in their myriad pages. 
All those pages, almost, really flow 
from the little volume of Mr. Smith. 
We are obliged to take the points 
which the Baconians regard as their 
strong cards. We have dealt with the 
point of classical scholarship, and 


shown that the American writers are 
not scholars, and have no locus standi. 
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We shall next take in order the con- 
tention that Bacon was a poet; that 
his works contain parallel passages to 
Shakespeare, which can only be the 


result of common authorship; that 
Bacon's jottings, called “Promus,” are 
notes for Shakespeare's plays; that in 
style, Bacon and Sbakespeare are 
identical. Then we shall glance at 
Bacon's motives for writing plays by 
stealth, and blushing to find it fame. 
We shall expose the frank folly of 
averring that he chose as his mast a 
man who could not even write; and 
we shall conclude by citing, 
more, an irrefragable personal testi- 
mony to the genius and character of 
Shakespeare. 

To render the Baconian theory 
plausible it is necessary to show that 
Bacon had not only the learning 
needed for “the authorship of Shake- 
speare,” but that he gives some proof 
of Shakespeare's poetic qualities; that 
he had reasons for writing plays, and 
reasons for concealing his pen, and for 
omitting to make any claim to his own 
literary triumphs after Shakespeare 
was dead. Now, as to scholarship, the 
knowledge shown in the plays is not 
that of a scholar. With the futile at- 
tempts to prove scholarship we have 
dealt. The legal and medical lore is in 
no way beyond the “general informa- 
tion” which genius inevitably amasses 
from reading, conversation, reflection 
and experience. A writer of to-day, 
Mr. Kipling, is fond of showing how 
easily a man of his rare ability picks 
up the terminology of many recondite 
trades and professions. Again, ev!i- 
dence taken on oath proves that 
Jeanne d'Arc, a girl of seventeen, de- 
veloped great military skill, especially 
in artillery and tactics, that she dis- 
played political clairvoyance, and that 
she held her own, and more, among 
the subtlest and most hostile theo- 
logians. On the ordinary hypothesis, 
that Shakespeare was a man of 


once 
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The “Comedy of Errors” is based on 
the “Mencechmi” of Plautus. It does 
not follow that the author of the 
“Comedy of Errors” could read the 
“Meneechmi” or the “Amphitryon,” 
though Shakespeare had probably 
Latin enough for the purpose. The 
“Comedy of Errors” was acted in 
December, 1594. A translation of the 
Latin play bears date of 1595, but this 
may be an example of the common 
practice of pre-dating a book by a 
month or two, and Shakespeare may 
have seen the English translation in 
the work itself, in proof, or in manu- 
script. In those days MSS. often cir- 
culated long before they were pub- 
lished, like Shakespeare’s own 
“sugared sonnets.” Mr. Holmes says 
that “the greater part of the story of 
Timon was taken from the untrans- 
lated Greek of Lucian.” Doctor 
Brandes and Mr. Sidney Lee remark 
that Shakespeare might find the germ 
of the play in Plutarch’s “Life” of 
Anthony, for which the poet used 
North’s translation. It was not diffi- 
cult for him then to follow up the 
track, and get a “construe” of Lucian 
from any young university man. 
There was also an older English 
drama derived from the “Timon” of 
the Samosatene. Critics differ as to 
the amount of Shakespeare’s work in 
the actual play, but he might clearly 
have acquired his knowledge without 
knowing Greek enough to read 
Lucian. 

In “Twelfth Night” occurs— 


Like to the Egyptian thief, at point of 
death, 
Kill what I love. 

Mr. Donnelly writes: “This is an 
allusion to a story from Heliodorus’s 
‘ZEthiopics. I do not know of any 
English translation of it in the time of 
Shakespeare.” The allusion is, we 
conceive, to Herodotus ii. 121, the 
story of Rhampsinitus, translated by 


“B. R.” and published in 1584. In 
“Macbeth” we find— 


All our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. Out, out, 
brief candle. 
This is “traced,” says Mr. Donnelly, 
“to Catullus,” quoting:— 


Soles occidere et redire possunt ; 
Nobis, cum semel occidit brevis lua, 
Now est perpetua una dormienda. 


The parallel is got by translating 
Catullus thus:— 


The lights of heaven go out and return; 
When once our brief candle goes out, 
One night is to be perpetually slept. 
But soles are not “lights,” and brevis 
luw is not “brief candle.” If they 
were, the passages have no resem- 
blance. “To be, or not to be,” is 
“taken almost verbatim from Plato.” 
Mr. Donnelly says that Mr. Follett 
says that the Messrs. Langhorne say 
so. But, where is the passage in 
Plato? 

Such are the proofs by which men 
ignorant of the classics prove that the 
author of the poems attributed to 
Shakespeare was a classical scholar. 
In fact, he probably had a “practi- 
cable” knowledge of Latin, such as a 
person of his ability might’ pick up at 
school, and increase by casual study. 
For the rest, classical lore had filtered 
into contemporary literature, and there 
were translations, such as North’s Plu- 
tarch. As to modern languages, Mr. 
Donnelly decides that Shakespeare 
knew Danish, because he must have 
read Saxo Grammaticus “in the orig- 
inal tongue”—which, of course, is 
not Danish! Saxo was done out of the 
Latin into French, and there was an 
earlier “Hamlet,” in English. Thus 
Shakespeare is net exactly proved to 
have been a Danish scholar. There is 
no difficulty in supposing that “a clay- 
ver man,” living among wits, could 
pick up French and Italian sufficient 
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for his uses. But extremely stupid 
people are naturally amazed by even 
such commonplace acquirements. 
When the step is made from clever- 
ness to genius, then the dull cry out 
of a miracle. Now, as “miracles do 
not happen,” a man of Shakespeare’s 
education could not have written the 
plays attributed to him by his critics, 
companions, friends and acquaint- 
ances. Shakespeare, er hypothesi, was 
a rude, unlettered fellow. Such a 
man, the Baconians assume, would 
naturally be chosen by Bacon as his 
mask, and put forward as the author 
of Bacon’s pieces. Bacon would se- 
lect an ignoramus as a plausible 
author of plays which, by the theory, 
are rich in knowledge of the classics, 
and nobody would be surprised. No- 
body would say: “Shakespeare is as 
ignorant as a butcher’s boy, and can- 
not possibly be the person who trans- 
lated Hamlet’s soliloquy out of Plato, 
‘Hamlet’ at large out of the Danish; 
who imitated the ‘Hellene’ of Eurip- 
ides, and borrowed ‘Troilus and 
Cressida’ from the Greek of Dares 
Phrygius”—which happens not to 
exist. Ignorance can go no further 
than in these arguments. Such are 
the logic and learning of American 
amateurs, who do not even know the 
names of the books they talk about, or 
the languages in which they are writ- 
ten. Such learning and such logic are 
passed off by “the less than half edu- 
cated” on the absolutely untaught, 
who decline to listen to scholars. 

We cannot of course furnish a com- 
plete summary of all that the Bacon- 
ians have said in their myriad pages. 
All those pages, almost, really flow 
from the little volume of Mr. Smith. 
We are obliged to take the points 
which the Baconians regard as their 
strong cards. We have dealt with the 
point of classical scholarship, and 
shown that the American writers are 
not scholars, and have no locus standi. 


We shall next take in order the con- 
tention that Bacon was a poet; that 
his works contain parallel passages to 
Shakespeare, which can only be the 
result of common authorship; that 
Bacon’s jottings, called ““Promus,” are 
notes for Shakespeare’s plays; that in 
style, Bacon and Shakespeare are 
identical. Then we shall glance at 
Bacon’s motives for writing plays by 
stealth, and blushing to find it fame. 
We shall expose the frank folly of 
averring that he chose as his mask a 
man who could not even write; and 
we shall conclude by citing, once 
more, an irrefragable personal testi- 
mony to the genius and character of 
Shakespeare. 

To render the Baconian theory 
plausible it is necessary to show that 
Bacon had not only the learning 
needed for “the authorship of Shake- 
speare,” but that he gives some proof 
of Shakespeare’s poetic qualities; that 
he had reasons for writing plays, and 
reasons for concealing his pen, and for 
omitting to make any claim to his own 
literary triumphs after Shakespeare 
was dead. Now, as to scholarship, the 
knowledge shown in the plays is not 
that of a scholar. With the futile at- 
tempts to prove scholarship we have 
dealt. The legal and medical lore is in 
no way beyond the “general informa- 
tion” which genius inevitably amasses 
from reading, conversation, reflection 
and experience. A writer of to-day, 
Mr. Kipling, is fond of showing how 
easily a man of his rare ability picks 
up the terminology of many recondite 
trades and professions. Again, evi- 
dence taken on oath proves that 
Jeanne d’Arec, a girl of seventeen, de- 
veloped great military skill, especially 
in artillery and tactics, that she dis- 
played political clairvoyance, and that 
she held her own, and more, among 
the subtlest and most hostile theo- 
logians. On the ordinary hypothesis, 
that Shakespeare was a man of 
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genius, there is, then, nothing impos- 
sible in his knowledge, while his 
wildly daring anachronisms could 
have presented no temptation to a well 
regulated scientific intellect like that 
of Bacon. The Baconian hypothesis 
rests on the incredulity with which 
dulness regards genius. We see the 
phenomenon every day when stupid 
people talk about people of ordinary 
cleverness, and “wonder with a foolish 
face of praise.” As Doctor Brandes 
remarks, when the Archbishop of 
Canterbury praises Henry V. and his 
universal accomplishments, he says:— 


Which is a wonder, how his grace 


should glean it, 

Since his addiction was to courses 
vain, 

His companies unletter’d, rude, and 
shallow; 

His hours fill’d up with riots, banquets, 
sports; 

And never noted in him any study, 

Any retirement, any sequestration, 

From open haunts and popularity. 


Yet, as the archbishop remarks (with 
doubtful orthodoxy), “miracles are 
ceased.” 

Shakespeare in these lines describes, 
as only he could describe it, the 
world’s “wonder,” which he himself 
was. Or, if Bacon wrote the lines, 
then Bacon, unlike his American ad- 
vocates, was prepared to recognize 
the possible existence of such a thing 
as genius. Incredulity on this head 
could only arise in an age and among 
peoples where mediocrity is universal, 
and all the world is “ordinary.” It is 
a democratic form of disbelief. 

For the hypothesis, as we said, it is 
necessary to show that Bacon pos- 
sessed poetic genius. The proof can- 
not possibly be found in his prose 
works. In the prose of Mr. Ruskin 
there are abundant examples of what 
many respectable minds regard as 
poetic qualities. But, if the question 
arose, “Was Mr. Ruskin the author of 
Tennyson’s poems?” the answer could 


be settled, for once, by internal evi- 
dence. We have only to look at Mr. 
Ruskin’s published verses. These 
prove that a great writer of “poetical 
prose” may be at the opposite pole 
from a poet. In the same way, we 
ask, what are Bacon’s acknowledged 
compositions in verse? Mr. Holmes is 
their admirer. In 1599 Bacon wrote in 
a letter, “Though I profess not to be 
a poet, I prepared a sonnet,” to Queen 
Elizabeth. He prepared a_ sonnet! 
“Prepared” is good. He also trans- 
lated some of the Psalms into verse, a 
field in which success is not to be won. 
Mr. Holmes notes, in Psalm xe, a 
Shakespearian parallel. “We spend 
our years as a tale that is told.” 
Bacon renders:— 


As a tale told, which sometimes men 
attend, 

And sometimes not, our life steals to 
an end. 


In “King John,” iii., 4, we read:— 


Life is as tedious as a twice told tale, 
Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man. 


Now, if we must detect a connection. 
Bacon might have read “King John” 
in the Folio, for he versified the 
Psalms in 1625. But it is unnecessary 
to suppose a reminiscence. Again, in 
Psalm civ. Bacon has:— 


The greater navies look like walking 
woods. 
They looked like nothing of the sort; 
but Bacon may have remembered Bir- 
nam Wood, either from Boece, or 
Holinshed, or from the play itself. 
One thing is certain: Shakespeare did 
not write Bacon’s Psalms or compare 
navies to “walking woods!” Mr. 
Holmes adds: “Many of the sonnets 
[of Shakespeare] show the strongest 
internal evidence that they were ad- 
dressed [by Bacon] to the queen, as 
no doubt they were.” That is, Bacon 
wrote sonnets to Queen Elizabeth, and 
permitted them to pass from hand to 
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hand, among Shakespeare’s “private 
friends,” as Shakespeare’s (1598). 
That was an odd way of paying court 
to Queen Elizabeth. Chalmers had 
already conjectured that Shakespeare 
(not Bacon) in the sonnets was ad- 
dressing the Virgin Queen, whom he 
recommended to marry and leave off- 
spring—rather late in life. Shake- 
speare’s apparent allusions to his pro- 
fession— 


I have gone here and there, 
And made myself a motley to the view, 


and— 


Than public means, which public man- 
ners breeds, 

refer, no doubt, to Bacon’s political be- 
havior. It has hitherto been supposed 
that sonnet lIvii. was addressed to 
Shakespeare’s friend, a man, not to 
any woman. But Mr. Holmes shows 
that the queen is intended. Is it not 
obvious? 


I, my sovereign, watch the clock for 
you. 


Bacon clearly had an assignation with 
Her Majesty—so here is “scandal 
about Queen Elizabeth.” Mr. Holmes 
pleasingly remarks that Twickenham 
is “within sight of Her Majesty’s 
Palace of Whitehall.” She gave Bacon 
the reversion of Twickenham Park, 
doubtless that, from the windows of 
Whitehall, she might watch her swain. 
If Bacon wrote a masque for the 
queen, he skilfully varied his style in 
the piece from that which he used 
under the name of Shakespeare. With 
a number of other gentlemen, some 
named, some unnamed, Bacon once, at 
an uncertain date, interested himself 
in a masque at Gray’s Inn, while he 
and his friends “partly devised dumb 
shows and additional speeches,” in 
1588. Nothing follows as to Bacon’s 
power of composing Shakespeare’s 
plays. A fragmentary masque, which 
may or may not be by Bacon, is put 
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forward as the germ of what Bacon 
wrote about Elizabeth in the “Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream.” An Indian 
wanderer from the West Indies, near 
the fountain of the Amazon, is brought 
to Elizabeth to be cured of blindness. 
Now the fairy, in the “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” says, italicised by Mr. 
H6lmes:— 


I do wander everywhere. 


Here then are two wanderers—and 
there is a river in Monmouth and a 
river in Macedon. Puck, also, is “that 
merry wenderer of the night.” Oberon, 
too, had “a lovely boy, stolen from an 
Indian king,” but he is not the son of 
an Indian king, come to be “touched” 
by Elizabeth. Then “a bouncing Ama- 
zon” is mentioned in the “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” and “the fountain of 
the great river of the Amazons” is 
alluded to in the fragment of the 
masque. Cupid too occurs in the play, 
and in the masque the wanderer is 
blind; now Cupid is blind, sometimes, 
but hardly when “a certain aim he 
took.” The Indian, in the masque, pre- 
sents Elizabeth with “his gift and 
property to be ever young,” and the herb, 
in the play, has a “virtuous property.” 
For such exquisite reasons as these 
the masque and the “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” are by one hand, and 
the masque is by Bacon. For some 
unknown reason the play is full of 
poetry, which is entirely absent from 
the masque. Mr. Holmes was a judge; 
sat on the bench of American Themis 
—and these are his notions of proof 
and evidence. The parallel passages 
which he selects are on a level with 
the other parallels between Bacon and 
Shakespeare. One thing is certain: 
the writer of the masque shows no 
signs of being a poet, and a poet Bacon 
explicitly “did not profess to be.” One 
piece of verse attributed to Bacon, a 
loose paraphrase of a Greek epigram, 
has won its way into “The Golden 
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Treasury.” Apart from that solitary 
composition the verses which Bacon 
“prepared” were within the powers of 
any educated Elizabethan. They are 
on a level with the lyrics of Mr. 
Lecky or the rhymes of Mr. Ruskin. 
It was only when he wrote as Shake- 
speare that Bacon wrote as a poet. 

We have spoken somewhat harshly 
of Mr. Holmes as a classical scholar, 
and as a judge of what, in literary 
matters, makes evidence. We hasten 
to add that he could be convinced of 
error. He had regarded a sentence 
of Bacon’s as a veiled confession that 
Bacon wrote “Richard IL.” “which, 
though it grew from me, went after 
about in others’ names.” Mr. Sped- 
ding averred that Mr. Holmes’s opinion 
rested on a grammatical misinterpre- 
tation, and Mr. Holmes accepted the 
correction. But “nothing less than a 
miracle’ could shake Mr. Holmes’s 
belief in the common authorship of the 
masque (possibly Bacon’s) and the 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream’’—so he 
told Mr. Spedding. To ourselves noth- 
ing short of a miracle, or the visitation 
of God in the shape of idiocy, could 
bring the conviction that the person 
who wrote the masque could have 
written the play. The reader may 
compare the whole passage in Mr. 
Holmes’s work (pp. 228-238). We 
have already set forth some of those 
bases of his belief which only a 
miracle could shake. The weak wind 
that scarcely bids the aspen shiver 
might blow them all away. 

Vast space is allotted by Baconians 
to “parallel passages” in Bacon and 
Shakespeare. We have given a few in 
the case of the masque and the “Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream.” The others 
are of equal weight. They are on a 
level with Punch’s proofs that Alex- 
ander Smith was a plagiarist. Thus 
Smith:— 


character that servant woman 


asked; 


No 


Pope writes:— 
Most women have no character at ail. 


It is tedious to copy out the pueril- 
ities of such _ parallelisms. Thus 
Bacon:— 


If we simply looked to the fabric of 
the world; 


Shakespeare :— 


like the baseless fabric of & 
vision. 


And, 


Bacon:— 


The intellectual light is the top and 
consummation of thy workmanship; 


Shakespeare :— 


Like eyasses that cry out on the top of 
the question. 


Myriads of pages of such matter 
would carry no proof. Probably the 
hugest collection of such “parallels” 
is that preserved by Mrs. Pott in 
“Bacon’s ‘Promus,’” a book of 628 
pages. Mrs. Pott’s “sole object” in 
publishing “was to confirm the grow- 
ing belief in Bacon’s authorship of the 
plays.” Having acquired the opinion, 
she labored to strengthen herself and 
others in the faith. The so-called 
“Promus” is a manuscript set of 
notes, quotations, formulze and prov- 
erbs. As Mr. Spedding says, there are 
“forms of compliment, application, 
excuse, repartee, ete.” “The collection 
is from books which were then in 
every scholar’s hands.” “The prov- 
erbs may all, or nearly all, be found 
in the common collections.” Mrs. 
Pott, on the other hand, remarks that 
in “Promus” are “several hundreds of 
notes of which no trace has been dis- 
covered in the acknowledged writings 
of Bacon, or of any other contempo- 
rary writer but Shakespeare.” She 
adds that the theory of “close inter- 
course” between the two men is “con- 
trary to all evidence.” She then infers 
that “Bacon alone wrote all the plays 
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and sonnets which are attributed to 
Shakespeare.” This is lady’s logic, a 
contradiction in terms. The theory 
that Bacon wrote the plays and son- 
nets inevitably implies the closest 
intercourse between him and Shake- 
speare. They must have been in con- 
stant connection. But, as Mrs. Pott 
truly says, this is “contrary to all evi- 
dence.” 

Perhaps the best way to deal with 
Mrs. Pott is to cite the author of her 
preface, Doctor Abbott. He is not 
convinced, but he is much struck by a 
very exquisite argument of the lady. 
Bacon in “Promus” is writing down 
“Formularies and Elegancies,” modes 
of salutation. He begins with “Good 
morrow!” This original remark, Mrs. 
Pott reckons, “occurs in the plays 
nearly a hundred times. In the list of 
upwards of six thousand works in Ap- 
pendix G, ‘Good morrow’ has been 
noted thirty-one’ times... . ‘Good 
morrow’ may have become familiar 
merely by means of ‘Romeo and 
Juliet.’” Doctor Abbott is so struck 
by this valuable statement that he 
says: “There remains the question, 
Why did Bacon think it worth while 
to write down in a note-book the 
phrase of ‘Good morrow’ if it was at 
that time in common use?” 

Charles Lamb would have insisted 
on feeling Doctor Abbott’s bumps, as 
an index of his extraordinary intellect. 
Bacon wrote down “Good morrow” 
just because it was in common use. 
All the formulze were in common use; 
probably “Golden sleepe” was a regu- 
lar wish, like “Good rest.” Bacon is 
making a list of commonplaces about 
beginning the day, about getting out 
of bed, about sleep. Some are in En- 
glish, some in various other languages. 
He is not, as in Mrs. Pott’s egregious 
theory, making notes of novelties to be 
introduced through his plays. He is 
cataloguing the commonplace. It is 
Mrs. Pott’s astonishing contention, as 


we have seen, that Bacon actually in- 
troduced the phrase “Good morrow!” 
Mr. Bucke, following her, in a maga- 
zine article, says: “These forms of 
salutation were not in use in England 
before Bacon’s time, and it was his 
entry of them in the ‘Promus’ and 
use of them in the plays that makes 
them current coin day by day with us 
of the nineteenth century.” This is 
ignorant nonsense. “Good morrow” 
and “Good night” were as familiar be- 
fore Bacon or Shakespeare wrote as 
“Good morning” and “Good night” are 
to-day. This we can demonstrate. 
The very first Elizabethan handbook 
of phrases which we consult shows 
that “Good morrow” was the stock 
phrase in regular use in 1583. The 
book is— 


‘the French Littelton, A most Easie, 
Perfect, and Absolute way to learne 
the Frenche Tongue. Set forth by 
Claudius Holyband. Imprinted at 
London by Thomas Vautrollier, dwell- 
ing in the blacke-Friers. 1583. 


On page 10 we read:— 


Of Scholers and Schoole. 


God give you good morrow, Sir! 
Good morrow gossip: good morrow my 
she gossip: God give you a good mor- 
row and a good yeare. 


Thus the familiar salutation was not 
introduced by Bacon; it was, on the 
other hand, the very first formula 
which a writer of an English-French 
phrase-book translated into French 
ten years before Bacon made his notes. 
Presently he comes to “Good evening, 
good night, good rest,” and so on. 
This fact annihilates Mrs. Pott’s 
contention that Bacon introduced 
“Good morrow” through the plays 
falsely attributed to Shakespeare. 
There follows, in “Promus,” a string 
of proverbs, salutations and quota- 
tions, about sleep and waking. Among 
these occurs “Golden Sleepe” (No. 
1207) and (No. 1215) “Uprouse. You 
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are up.” Now Friar Laurence says to 


Romeo:— 


But where unbruised youth with un- 
stuffed brain 
Doth couch his limbs, there golden 
sleep doth reign: 
Therefore thy earliness doth me as- 


sure, 
Thou art up-roused by some distem- 


perature. 


Doctor Abbott writes: “Mrs. Pott’s 
belief is that the play is indebted for 
these expressions to the ‘Promus;’ 
mine is that the ‘Promus’ is borrowed 
from the play.” And why should 
either owe anything to the other? 
The phrase “Uprouse” or “Uprose” is 
familiar in Chaucer, from one of his 
best-known lines. It is as common a 
phrase as any in the language. “Up- 
rouse” is merely “Rouse up.” “Gold- 
en” is a natural poetic adjective of 
excellence, from Homer to Tennyson. 
Yet in Doctor Abbott’s opinion “two of 
these entries constitute a coincidence 
amounting almost to a demonstra- 
tion” that either Shakespeare or Bacon 
borrowed from the other. And this 
because each writer, one in making 
notes of commonplaces on sleep, the 
other in a speech about sleep, uses the 
regular expression “‘Uprouse,” and the 
poetical commonplace “Golden sleep” 
for “Good rest.” There was no orig- 
inality in the matter. 

We have chosen Doctor Abbott's 
selected example of Mrs. Pott’s tri- 
umphs. Here is another of her par- 
allels. Bacon gives the formula, “I 
pray God your early rising does you no 
hurt.” Shakespeare writes:— 


Go, you cot-quean, go, 
Get you to bed; faith, you'll be sick to- 
morrow, 
For this night’s watching. 


Here Bacon notes a morning salu- 
tation, “I hope you are none the worse 
for early rising,” while Shakespeare 
tells somebody not to sit up late. 


Therefore, and for similar reasons, 
Bacon is Shakespeare. 

We are not surprised to find Mr. 
Bucke adopting Mrs. Pott’s theory of 
the novelty of “Good morrow.” He 
writes in the Christmas number of an 
illustrated magazine, and his article, a 
really masterly compendium of the 
whole Baconian delirium, addresses 
its natural public. But we are amazed 
to find Doctor Abbott partly imposed 
on by such imbecilities, and marching 
at least in the direction of Coventry 
with such a regiment. He is “on one 
point a convert” to Mrs. Pott, and that 
point is the business of “Good mor- 
row,” “Uprouse,” and “Golden sleepe.” 
It need hardly be added that the in- 
trepid Mr. Donnelly is also a firm ad- 
herent of Mrs. Pott. 


“Some idea,” he says, “may be 
formed of the marvellous industry of 
this remarkable lady when I state 
that to prove that we are indebted to 
Bacon for having enriched the En- 
glish language, through the plays, 
with those beautiful courtesies of 
speech, ‘Good morrow,’ ‘Good day.’ 
ete., she carefully examined siz thou- 
sand works anterior to or contemporary 
with Bacon.” 


Doctor Abbott thought it judicious 
to “hedge” about these six thousand 
works, and await “the all-knowing dic- 
tionary” of Doctor Murray and the 
Clarendon Press. We have deemed it 
simpler to go to the first Elizabethan 
phrase-book on our shelves, and that 
tiny volume, in its very first phrase, 
shatters the mare’s nest of Mrs. Pott, 
Mr. Donnelly and Mr. Bucke. 

As we have mentioned Mr. Bucke, 
let us examine his “Argument from 
Style.” Bacon wrote much (uncon- 
scious) blank verse—in his prose. So 
did Dickens, but Dickens was not a 
writer of poetical blank verse. A man 
who writes unconscious blank verse 
in prose may, like Dickens, never 
write blank verse of set purpose. 
Bacon assuredly lays claim to none. 
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Moreover, to write blank verse when 
you aim at prose is not to write the 
style of Shakespeare. “Blank verse is 
not argument,” nor is it style: in prose 
it is rather apt to be the negation of 
style. 


The coronation followed two days 
after, 


is an example of Bacon’s unconscious 
blank verse. Mr. Spedding may be 
supposed to have known as much as 
Mr. Bucke does about the style of 
Bacon, to whose works he had devoted 
his life. But Mr. Spedding says: “I 
doubt whether there are five lines to- 
gether to be found in Bacon which 
could be mistaken for Shakespeare, or 
five lines in Shakespeare which could 
be mistaken for Bacon, by one who 
was familiar with the several styles 
and practised in such observation.” 
If a play of Shakespeare’s could be 
proved to be by Bacon, “not the least 
extraordinary thing about it would be 
the power which it showed in him of 
laying aside his individual peculiari- 
ties and assuming those of a different 
man.” Mr. Spedding knew Bacon’s 
works better than ever any man did; 
but, unlike Mr. Bucke, Mr. Spedding 
did not command the prestige of a 
writer in an illustrated magazine. 
Very probably the readers of such 
periodicals never heard of Mr. Sped- 
ding; if they had they would say that, 
as a “specialist,” he must be wrong. 
Nobody who really knows is ever to 
be trusted, and nobody who really 
knows is a Baconian. Sciolism has 
the theory to itself. The Baconians 
had to prove that Shakespeare was a 
scholar. They have only proved that 
they are not scholars. They had to 
show that Bacon was a poet, and that 
he was no poet the examples cited by 
them suffice to demonstrate. They 
went about to find “parallel passages” 
in Bacon and Shakespeare. We have 
given typical examples of the results. 


In their matchless ignorance they 
have credited Bacon with introducing 
such stock old phrases as “Good mor- 
row” to the English language. They 
seem incapable of making a step with- 
out proving their own lack of knowl- 
edge, and their neglect of the laws of 
evidence. 

But why, Bacon being a great poet, 
should he conceal the fact, and choose 
as a mask a man whom, on the hy- 
pothesis, every one that knew him 
must have detected as an impostor? 
Now one great author did choose to 
conceal his identity, though he never 
shifted the burden of the “Waverley 
Novels” on to Terry the actor. Bacon 
may, conceivably, have had Scott’s 
pleasure in secrecy, but Bacon selected 
a mask much more impossible (on the 
theory) than Terry would have been 
for Scott. Again, Sir Walter Scott 
took pains to make his identity cer- 
tain, by an arrangement with Con- 
stable, and by preserving his MSS., 
and he finally confessed. Bacon never 
confessed, and no documentary traces 
of his authorship survive. Scott, writ- 
ing anonymously, quoted his own 
poems, in the novels, an obvious 
“blind.” Bacon, less crafty, never 
mentions Shakespeare. It is arguable, 
of course, that to write plays might 
seem dangerous to Bacon’s profes- 
sional and social position. But that, 
having written them, he should have 
allowed the first Folio to appear with 
all its endless errors and blunders 
implies great indifference to fame in 
a professed author, who sedulously 
corrected the press for his other 
books. The reasons which might 
make a lawyer keep his dramatic 
works a secret could not apply to 
“Lucrece.” 

Once more, a lawyer, of good birth, 
if he wrote plays at all, would cer- 
tainly not vamp up old stock pieces. 
That was the work of a “Johannes 
Factotum,” a “Shakescene,” as Greene 
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says, of a man who occupied the same 
position in his theatrical company as 
Nicholas Nickleby did in that of Mr. 
Crummles. Nicholas had to bring in 
the vulgar pony, the Phenomenon, the 
buckets, and so forth. So, in early 
years, the author of the plays had to 
work over old pieces, to “beautify him- 
self in the feathers” of Greene and 
other stock writers. All this is the 
work of the hack of a playing com- 
pany; it is not work to which a man 
in Bacon’s position could stoop. Why 
should he? What had he to gain by 
patching and vamping? Certainly not 
money, if the wealth of Shakespeare is 
a dark mystery to the Baconian theo- 
rists. We are asked to believe that 
Bacon, for the sake of some five or 
six pounds, toiled at refashioning old 
plays, and handed the fair manu- 
scripts to Shakespeare, who passed 
them off, among the actors who knew 
him intimately, as his own. They de- 
tected no incongruity between the 
player who was their Johannes Facto- 
tum and the plays which he gave in to 
the manager. They seemed to be just 
the kind of work which Shakespeare 
would be likely to write. Be likely to 
write, but “the father of the rest,” Mr. 
Smith, believed that Shakespeare 
could not write at all, and Mr. Smith’s 
latest child, Mr. Bucke, regards this 
as “possible.” Mr. Spedding (1867) 
had asked Mr. Holmes “what made 
him think” that Shakespeare “could not 
have possessed any remarkable facul- 
ties.” Mr. Smith replied: “If the ques- 
tion were addressed to me, I would 
answer: ‘My belief that William Shake- 
speare could neither read nor write. 
His signatures are clearly the signa- 
tures of a man who had simply learnt 
to write his name.’” Mr. Bucke 
thinks, also, that this was possibly 
“the limit of Shakespeare’s education 
in this direction.” 
We live in the 
faith in fudge. 


Age of Faith, of 
Mr. Smith was cer- 


tain, and Mr. Bucke is inclined to sus- 
pect, that when Bacon wanted a mask 
he chose, as a plausible author of the 
plays, a man who could not write. 
Mr. Smith was certain, and Mr. Bucke 
must deem it possible, that Shake- 
speare’s enemy, Greene, that his 
friends, Jonson, Burbage, Heming and 
the other actors, and that his critics 
and admirers, Francis Meres and 
others, accepted, as author of the 
pieces which they played in or ap- 
plauded, a man who could write no 
more than his name. Such was the 
tool whom Bacon found eligible, and 
so easily gulled was the literary world 
of Eliza and our James. And Bacon 
took all this trouble for what reason? 
To gain five or six pounds, or as much 
of that sum as Shakespeare would let 
him keep. Had Bacon been possessed 
by the ambition to write plays, he 
would have written original dramas; 
he would not have assumed the part 
of Nicholas Nickleby. 

There is no human nature in this 
nonsense. An ambitious lawyer passes 
his nights in retouching stock pieces, 
from which he can reap neither fame 
nor profit. He gives his work to a 
second-rate illiterate actor, who adopts 
it as his own. Bacon is so enamored 
of this method that he publishes 
“Venus and Adonis” and “Lucrece” 
under the name of his actor friend. 
Finally, he commits to the actor’s 
care all his sonnets to the queen, to 
Gloriana, and for years these manu- 
script poems are handed about by 
Shakespeare, as his own, among the 
actors, hack scribblers and gay young 
nobles of his acquaintance. They 
“chaff” Shakespeare about his affec- 
tion for his “sovereign;” great Glori- 
ana’s praises are stained with sack in 
taverns, and perfumed with the In- 
dian weed. And Bacon, careful toiler 
after court favor, thinks it “all wery 
capital,” in the words of Mr. Weller 


pere. Meanwhile Bacon does not 
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keep the sonnets which he actually 
offered to Gloriana, unless we are to 
suppose that he handed over these also 
to Shakespeare and his tavern com- 
panions. Moreover, nobody who hears 
Shakespeare talk and sees him smile 
has any doubt that he is the author 
of the plays ard amorous fancies of 
Bacon. 

Some of the Baconians are not 
merely ignorant; we must take leave 
to add that they are also impudent. 
Mr. Bucke actually appeals, in favor 
of his theory, to the evidence of Ben 
Jonson! We have spared the reader 
the stock testimonies, as of Greene, 
Chettle, Meres, the author of the “Re- 
turne from Parnassus,” and others, to 
the general contemporary belief in 
Shakespeare’s authorship. The Ba- 
conian answer would be that all men 
were deceived, and readily supposed 
that a man who could not write was a 
great poet. But Ben Jonson, above all 
others, is explicit as to his living 
knowledge of the man William Shake- 
speare. Writing for the readers ef a 
Christmas number of an illustrated 
magazine, Mr. Bucke entirely sup- 
presses this crucial fact. He quotes 
Jonson as saying that Bacon had 
“ ‘filled up all numbers,’ that is, that 
he was a great poet.” Jonson means 
nothing of the kind. He is speaking 
of oratory, of eloquence, of Savile, 
Sandys and Egerton. Not one of the 
great poets does Ben speak of in this 
connection, though he had alluded to 
Raleigh and Sidney as “wits.” In his 
poem on “The memory of my beloved, 
the Author, Mr. William Shakespeare,” 
Jonson had said that, in the drama, 
Shakespeare excelled all “that inso- 
lent Greece or haughty Rome” had 
done. He quotes his own line much 
later in the “Discoveries,” and applies 
it to Bacon, where he speaks of ora- 
tory. But now, he says, Bacon is 
dead, and “eloquence grows  back- 
wards.” 
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The evidence of Ben to “my beloved, 
the author,” of the plays, “Mr. William 
Shakespeare,” is, of course, inexpug- 
nable. “If he knew the secret, he cer- 
tainly meant to keep it,” says Mr. 
Holmes. Now Jonson was not effu- 
sive; he was harsh of judgment. But 
his famous tribute to the wit and 
charm of his beloved friend, Shake- 
speare, is coolly ignored by Mr. Bucke. 
The readers of Christmas numbers 
may be supposed unable, as a rule, to 
correct the suppressio veri. We need 
scarcely cite Ben’s immortal passage 
about the players’ pride in their au- 
thor, who, like Scott, “never blotted 
out a line.” “Never,” of course, means 
“hardly ever,” in the case of Sir Wal- 
ter’s manuscripts, and probably of 
Shakespeare’s. For the rest— 


I loved the man, and doe honour his 
memory (on this side Idolatry) as much 
as any. He was (indeed) honest, and 
of an open and free nature: had an ex- 
cellent phantasie; brave notions and 
gentle expressions: wherein he flowed 
with that facility that sometimes it 
was necessary he should be stop’d. 


Such, in the eyes of a severe critic, 
but one who knew and loved him, was 
the illiterate actor of the Baconian 
hypothesis. And this is the passage 
which Mr. Bucke suppresses! 

It is needless to dwell on the pother 
made about the missing manuscripts 
of Shakespeare. “The original manu- 
scripts, of course, Bacon would take 
care to destroy,” says Mr. Holmes, “if 
determined that the secret should die 
with him.” If he was so determined, 
for what earthly reason did he pass 
his valuable time in vamping up old 
plays and writing new ones? “There 
Was no money in it,” and there was no 
renown. But, if he was not deter- 
mined that the secret should die with 
him, why did not he, like Scott, pre- 
serve the manuscripts? The manu- 
scripts are where Marlowe’s and 
where Moliére’s are, by virtue of a 
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like neglect. We really cannot waste 
time over Mr. Donnelly’s theory of a 
Great Cryptogram, inserted by Bacon, 
as proof of his claim, in the multitudi- 
nous errors of the Folio. Mr. Bucke, 
too, has his Anagram, the deathless 
discovery of Doctor Platt, of Lake- 
wood, New Jersey. By manipulating 
the scraps of Latin in “Love’s Labor 
Lost,” he extracts “Hi Ludi tuiti sibi 
Fr. Bacono nati:’ “These plays, en- 
trusted to themselves, proceeded from 
Fr, Bacon.” It is magnificent, but it 
is not Latin. Had Bacon sent in such 
Latin at school, he would never have 
survived to write the “Novum Or- 
ganum” and his sonnets to Queen 
Elizabeth. In thatstern age they would 
have “killed him—with whopping.” 
That Bacon should be a vamper and 
a playwright for no appreciable profit; 
that, having produced his immortal 
works, he should make no sign, has, 
in fact, staggered even the great cred- 
ulity of Baconians. He must have 
made a sign in cipher. Out of the 
mass of the plays, anagrams and cryp- 
tograms can be fashioned @ plaisir. 
The cipher is too difficult for the swal- 
low even of Mr. W. J. Thorpe, who 
discovers that Shakespeare kept a 
gambling-hell. 

“Only a miracle” could have shaken 
Mr. Holmes’s confidence in his own 


fantastic opinion. Mr. Spedding could 
not shake it. We do not profess to 
work miracles, nor hope to convert a 
single Baconian. Our modest en- 
deavor is to illustrate the nature and 
growth of belief among the “less than 
half educated.” Incapable of believ- 
ing in genius, they are capable of be- 
lieving in the paradoxes of their un- 
taught leaders, in the audaciously ig- 
norant assertions or impudent sup- 
pressions of, which we have offered 
examples. In the matter of authority 
they prefer poor Miss Delia Bacon 
(whom we pity rather than blame), 
and Mr. Smith, who “can hardly allow 
himself to speak on the subject—it 
excites him too much’ *—to Mr. Furness 
and Mr. Sidney Lee. They prefer Mr. 
Donnelly, with his Saxo in Danish, 
and his Dares in Greek, and Mr. 
Holmes, with his Twickenham in full 
view of Whitehall, and his “Hellene” 
of Euripides, to Mr. Spedding and 
Doctor Brandes. Finally, they prefer 
General Butler of beloved memory, 
and Mr. Atkinson, who writes in 
“The Spiritualist,” to Mr. Swinburne, 
and Mr. Bucke to Ben Jonson. Such 
people are not to be argued with. We 
are content to demonstrate that there 
are such people, and that their vaga- 
ries go to constitute “public opinion.” 


2 “Shakespeariana,’’ quoted by Mr. Donnelly. 
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Whisper it not that late in years 

Sorrow shall fade and the world be brighter, 
Life be freed of tremor and tears, 

Heads be wiser and hearts be lighter. 
Ah! but the dream that all endears, 

The dream we sell for your pottage of truth! 
Give us again the passion of youth, 

Sorrow shall fade and the world be brighter. 


The Speaker. 


Henry Newbolt. 
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ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


How well I remember! Fourteen 
years have now passed since the day 
when I met Robert Browning in 
Venice. The great poet—worthy of 
comparison with Shelley, even—was at 
that time close upon sixty, but so well- 
preserved was he, that he seemed to 
have conquered old age by following a 
wholesome regimen. After that first 
meeting, Browning often took me as 
his guide about that marvellous city. 
To the square before St. Marks, to the 
Mole, to all the most celebrated monu- 
ments and places, he preferred the re- 
mote quarters, far from the centres 
of life, mysterious nooks, through 
which the profane breath of modern 
life has never passed. There is no 
corner of Venice, however remote, 
where Art has not shed her blossoms. 
And in what accents of compassionate 
melancholy the poet used to dwell on 
that picturesque, poetical Venice, full 
of fascination and of mystery, which 
has been spoiled or destroyed in our 
own day, not for the sake of conven- 
ience or improvement, but in mere 
wanton love of novelty. He could not 
understand how the city fathers, with 
their subversive ordinances, could be 
willing to do such irreparable damage 
to a city to which men flocked from 
all quarters of the globe to bask in its 
calm and luminous peace, and enjoy 
that poetical charm which, to quote 
Dante, “transforms the thought to 
dreams.” 

That was just the time when the 
statue of Goldoni was to be placed in 
the Campo di San Bartolomee. And 
the likeness of the author of “I Rus- 
teghi” was bound to be proclaimed as 
an old acquaintance, in the witty dia- 
lect of the city, for Goldoni is still the 
dearest friend of the Venetian people. 

1 Translated for The Living Age. 


The committee on the monument was 
getting up one of the customary 
pamphlets by which the pseudo-art of 
to-day from time to time commemo- 
rates an important event in turgid 
solemnity of prose and verse. Brown- 
ing could not evade his poetical re- 
sponsibilities. I myself asked the 
courteous celebrity to lend the honor 
of his name—that is the authorized 
phrase!—to our committee’s publica- 
tion. The following day he sent me 
this grand sonnet:— 


Goldoni—good, gay, sunniest of souls-— 

Glassing half Venice in that verse of 

thine, 

What though it just reflects the 

shade and shine 

Of common life, nor renders as it 
rolls 

Grandeur and gloom? Sufficient for 
thy shoals 

Was Carnival: Parini’s depths en- 

shrine 

Secrets unsuited to that opaline 
Surface of things which laughs along 

thy scrolls. 
There throng the people: how they 
come and go, 

Lisp the soft language, flaunt the 

bright garb—see! 
On Piazza, Calle, under Portico 
And over Bridge! Dear King of 
Comedy, 
Be honored! Thou that didst 
Venice so, 

Venice, and we who love her, all love 

thee! 

Venice, Nov. 27th, 1883. 

We love her! “Never have I touched 
the skirts of so celestial a place!” 
This was his frequent exclamation. 
And the voice of the poet would thrill 
with an enthusiasm which had an un- 
dertone of melancholy, for these words 
had fallen one day from the lips? of 
her who had been the supreme joy, 


love 


2 The phrase actually occurs in a letter from 
Mrs. Browning to Miss Mitford written from 
Venice, June 4th, 1851.—Translator’s note. 
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the most intense love of his life—Bliza- 
beth Barrett, the adored wife who for 
twenty years had slept the sleep that 
knows no waking, in the Protestant 
cemetery at Florence. 

The memory of this ideal woman 
and poetess has been recently revivi- 
fied by Tullo Massarani, who has pub- 
lished translations of some of Mrs. 
Browning’s best poems. In the prose 
preface which precedes his poetical 
versions, Massarani speaks with much 
affection for the woman, and with rare 
discrimination of the poetess. I will 
give a brief abstract of his biography. 

It is uncertain whether Elizabeth 
was born in London or Durham, in 
1806 or 1809. “I” says Massarani, “am 
naturally in favor of the date which 
enables me to picture her as_ the 
younger woman.” She passed her 
childhood at Hope-End, close to the 
Malvern Hills, one of the most pictu- 
resque parts of England. 

Her father, Edward Multon Bar- 
rett, owned several plantations in 
America, and the strong character of 
the man had been rendered still more 
tenacious and overbearing by the 
habit of ruling over his slaves. But 
whatever he had of rough or rigid 
faded into ineffable tenderness in the 
society of the eager and ardent girl 
whose rides, walks and day-dreams 
still left her time for solid reading and 
serious study. At fifteen, while sad- 
dling her horse, she let the saddle 
drop. Falling on her back, she re- 
ceived a shock to her spine which very 
nearly proved fatal. She remained an 
invalid for many years and never per- 
fectly recovered her health. To physi- 
cal ills mental were added. Her 
mother died and her father lost his 
fortune. 

While still at Hope-End, Elizabeth 
had published anonymously her first 
volume. It was a mixture of prose 
and verse, and bore the title “Essay on 
Mind.” After she had removed with 
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her people to Sidmouth there appeared 
in print her version of the “Prome- 
theus Bound” of Adschylus. From Sid- 
mouth, the Barretts, including Eliza- 
beth, went to London, where, among 
other acquaintances, she became in- 
timate with Wordsworth and Carlyle, 
and where her poetry, rich in senti- 
ment, but not addressed to the gen- 
eral public, found ready acceptance 
with cultured and thoughtful minds. 
She was thirty-seven when she and 
Robert Browning met. His reputation 
had already been made by two poems 
on Italian subjects, “Sordello” and 
“Pippa Passes.” Pippa is a_ silk- 
worker of Asolo, the smiling hamlet 
where Catherine Cornaro tried to for- 
get, amid the pleasures of a select 
court, the splendors of her lost crown 
of Cyprus. And it was from the soft 
breezes of these same Asolan hills that 
Browning himself, in the last year of 
his life, was to seek relief from the 
sadness of old age. 

The tender poetess sung the story of 
her love for Browning in a marvellous 
series of forty-four sonnets. But the 
marriage of the two lovers was op- 
posed by the father, who could not en- 
dure the thought of being separated 
from his adored child. Love, conquer- 
ing every consideration and every ob- 
stacle, suggested an audacious move, 
a secret marriage and flight. The im- 
pediment of ill-health disappeared, as 
by a miracle wrought of love, and 
Elizabeth went with Robert first to 
Paris and then to Pisa. In “Aurora 
Leigh,” the greatest of her poems, Mrs. 
Browning has left a lasting record of 
all that at this time gave her pleasure 
or pain or joy. 

In gentle Tuscany Mrs. Browning 
became an Italian in heart and sym- 
pathy, and through the grey dawning 
of national redemption she shared the 
hopes and enthusiasms of the most 
ardent patriots. In the days which 
preceded the revolution of ’48, Casa 
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Guidi in Florence, where the Brown- 
ings had established themselves, be- 
came a rendezvous for patriots and 
foreign-born sympathizers with Italy. 
And the hopeful songs of this dear pil- 
grim from over-seas never failed to 
accompany the daring projects of 
those who dreamed of their country’s 
unity. With the restoration of the 
Austrian archdukes, discomfort and 
bitterness also returned, but behind 
the “nipping frost” came wafted once 
more the breath of spring, and a hymn 
of triumph broke from the heart of 
the poetess when, in °59, upon the 
bloody hills of Lombardy, victory 
kissed the tri-colored standard of 
Italy. 

Mrs. Browning might well believe 
that at last she saw her ideal country 
—our Italy, as she loved to call it—once 
more become a nation. But in ’61 her 
always delicate health still further de- 
clined and on the twenty-ninth of June 
in that year she gently died, as she 
had lived, in the arms of the man 
who, for fifteen years, had made her 
absolutely happy. “God took her to 
Himself as you would lift a sleeping 
child from a dark, uneasy bed into 
your arms and the light,” such were 
the words of her sorrowing husband. 

The versions that Tullo Massarani 
has made of his selection of Mrs. 
Browning’s poems are at once 80 ac- 
curate and so graceful as to seem less 
translations than original composi- 
tions. With this valuable little book 
its eloquent and copious author should 
undeceive many of those who fancy 
that in Italy the sun of poetry has 
shone only on a select few who all 
profess the same literary creed. Even 
for those who do not worship at their 
shrine there is salvation. Massarani 
proves that talent and the power of 
writing really good verse still endures 
in our country. 

There are two methods of translat- 
ing: one reproduces the letter and the 
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other the spirit of the original. Tom- 
maseo believed that the first was good 
for beginners, and the second not with- 
out use for adepts. One reproduces 
the beauty of form, the other goes 
deeper and shows the charm of the 
spirit. Massarani’s theory is that 
when you wish to give the story of a 
poem it is better to do so in prose, 
making your version as analytically 
literal as possible. On the other 
hand, your aim may be that your pub- 
lic, educated doubtless, but not book- 
ish, should gain some idea of a poet's 
style. Now this cannot be directly 
transplanted into another tongue. 
The translator should therefore per- 
mit himself a considerable license and 
try to produce the same effect by 
somewhat different means. In this 
way Massarani has been able to recon- 
cile perfect freedom of form with ab- 
solute fidelity to the thought. 

I wish I were free to speak at 
greater length than is possible in a 
brief article of the merits of this book, 
which seems to me destined to endure 
to the honor of Italy. I must at least 
permit myself to linger over a poem 
which, alike in motive and metre, pre- 
sents exceptional difficulty to the 
translator. The aim in the mind of 
the gentle poetess when she wrote 
“The Cry of the Children,” was to in- 
duce legislation which should forbid 
the employment in mines and factories 
of children and, above all, of young 
girls. And her object was in part 
effected, in England at least. The 
gravest social problems have often 
been solved by the eager and sympa- 
thetic utterance of a poet, who may 
raise himself to heights which the re- 
flections of a sociologist do not attain. 
In Italy also, the voice of a poet (Gia- 
como Zanella) was heard in the defense 
of suffering childhood. And the Italian 
code contained compassionate provis- 
ions similar to those adopted in En- 
gland. But with us, alas! they only 
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exist on paper, and have never been 
thoroughly applied. 

Mrs. Browning’s poem begins with 
a rapid and moving description of the 
children who come tearful and faint 
from their unrighteous toil to seek rest 
in their mother’s bosom:— 


Do ye hear the children weeping, O 
my brothers, 
Ere the sorrow comes with years? 
They are leaning their young heads 
against their mothers, 
And that cannot stop their tears. 
The young lambs are bleating in the 
meadows, 
The young birds are chirping in the 
nest, 
The young fawns are playing with the 
shadows, 
The young flowers are blowing 
toward the west— 
But the young, young children, O my 
brothers, 
They are weeping bitterly! 
They are weeping in the playtime of 
the others, 
In the country of the free. 


Life in the factory is described in a 
few brief touches, but with evident re- 
pulsion. The children speak:— 


Yor, all day, the wheels are droning, 
turning— 
Their wind comes in our faces— 
Till our hearts turn—our heads, with 
pulses burning, 
And the walls turn in their places. 
Turns the sky in the high window 
blank and reeling, 
Turns the long light that drops 
adown the wall, 
Turn the black flies that crawl along 
the ceiling, 
All are turning, all the day, and we 
with all. 
And all the day the iron wheels are 
droning, 
And sometimes we could pray, 
“O ye wheels” (breaking out in a mad 
moaning), 
“Stop! be silent for to-day!” * 


s As a specimen of Massarani’s rendering of 
“The Cry of the Children,’’ we give the Italian 
version of this verse. 

Tuonano le gran rote e intorno frullano, 

L’aria in faccia ne vien: 
Giran le teste insieme e i polsi battono, 
Giran muri e terren: 
Vacillan le finestre e i cieli girano 


And her emotion draws from the 
poetess this cry of anguish and com- 
passion :— 


“Aye! be silent! Let them hear each 
other breathing 
For a moment, mouth to mouth! 
Let them touch each other’s hands, in 
a fresh wreathing 
Of their tender human youth! 
Let them feel that this cold, metallic 
motion 
Is not all the life God fashions or re- 
veals. 
Let them prove their living souls 
against the notion 
That they live in you, or under you, 
O wheels! 
Still, all day, the iron wheels go on- 
ward, 
Grinding life down from its mark; 
And the children’s souls, which God is 
ealling sunward, 
Spin on blindly in the dark. 


In that charming poem, “Lady Ger- 
aldine’s Courtship,” is told the story 
of the loves of a poet and a great lady, 
who, resisting and overcoming the 
prejudices of caste in her native land, 
gives herself to a brave man, sprung 
from peasant stock, but worthy of her 
respect and love. The tale is too 
prolixly told, the fancy often fails, the 
reader’s heart is not always moved. 
But there are passages of novel beauty 
and often the octaves of the translator 
revel in the flowery richness of a 
style so picturesque as to recall the 
classic models:— 


Oh to see or hear her singing, scarce I 
know which is divinest 

For her looks sing toc—she modulates 
her gestures on the tune; 

And her mouth stirs with the song, 
like song; and when the notes are 
finest, 

’'Tis the eyes that shoot out vocal 
lights and seem to swell them on. 


. . . . . . . 


La luce che gid plove trema e fluttua, 
Su’ travicei le mosche anche vacillano 
E noi si va con tutto il resto a vanvera. 
E tutto, tutto il dI le rote frullano 
SI che talvolta avvien 
Che noi si gridi mezzo matti: “ O statevi 
Rote, quest’ ogzi almen!” 
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And she spake such good thoughts 
natural, as if she always thought 
them; 

She had sympathies so rapid, open, 
free as bird on branch, 

Just as ready to fly east as west, 
whichever way besought them, 

In the birchen-wood a chirrup, or a 
cock-crow in the grange.‘ 


She who was so profoundly ac- 
quainted with the life of her day, who 
understood and pitied its miseries and 
misfortunes, this most distinguished 
artist who longs to join a Faculty of 
Arts in promoting the welfare of hu- 
manity, knew also how to frame 
stanzas of a limpid confidence in 
which her most intimate emotions are 
revealed. No one can read certain 
poems of Mrs. Browning without per- 
ceiving in them that peculiar and 
tender frankness of which only a 
woman’s heart is capable. At times 
her soul goes out to meet the great 
soul of creation, and seems to lose it- 
self in Nature so that the poetess 
might ask with Byron:— 


Are not the mountains, waves and 


skies a part 
Of me and of my soul, as I of them? 


How full and fond was the com- 
munion of Mrs. Browning’s soul with 
Nature may be seen in the poems, 
“Hector in the Garden,” and “The 
Lost Bower.” 

The sonnets in which are expressed 
the intimate emotions and hesitant de- 
sires which preceded the marriage of 
Elizabeth and Robert Browning 
breathe now a vigorous and intense 
love, now a tenderness which is all 
but languor, and which finds expres- 
sion in those vague and indeterminate 


* Se il sentirla cantar sia piu divino 
O il vederla, gli @ quel che non so dire; 
Ch’ella canta con gli occhi, e van persino 
Questi in gara col filato e col gestire: 
Né so piacer pid delicato e fino 
Del mirar le sue labbra a baldanzire: 
E’ par che la canzon sfiori e non tocchi, 
E splenda del fulgor di due begli occhi. . . 


conceptions which are the principal 
and essential outcome of poetical 
beauty, as indeed they are of all the 
highest manifestations of beauty in 
this world. In the midst of these 
painful fluctuations her sentiments 
always stand out sincere and true, and 
the translator has been able to render 
them with a perfection of form which 
is a faithful reflection of the profound 
sentiment within. 

One characteristic of this poetry is 
the frequency with which emotion is 
translated by imagery. This quality 
finds perhaps its highest expression in 
“My Heart and I,” so simple without 
a trace of vulgarity, so impassioned 
with no ostentation of passion. But 
this facility of impression and emo- 
tion possessed by the gracious lady re- 
ceived fresh stimulus from the sight 
of the beautiful Italian country and 
the memories, sufferings and hopes of 
its inhabitants. Her political poems 
breathe now the tenderest pity and 
now a fierce disdain. 

“Napoleon III. in Italy,” “A Court 
Lady,” “First News from Villafranca,” 


.“A Tale of Villafranca,” and “Mother 


and Poet,” seem one and all the fruit 
of an Italian heart and soul; they are 
the expression of a strong conviction 
absolutely free from inflation or bom- 
bast. 

And nothing is more admirable in 
Massarani’s versions than the way in 
which he catches the swing of the 
lyrical movement always so moving 
and inspiring. At the news of the 
peace of Villafranca, her generous 
scorn finds voice:— 


Peace, peace, is still your word? 
We say you lie then! that is plain. 





Ella venia di do i suoi p 

Buoni e saldi, s! come li pensava: 
Correan gli affetti suoi schietti e sinceri, 
Con ale aperte, rapidi, alla brava, 

Quasi uccel per gli spazii immensi e mert, 
Secondo occasion ne la chiamava; 

Fosse un trillo di lodola per via, 

O un gallo in ruzzo nella fattoria. 
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There is no peace, and shall be none. 
Our very dead would cry, “Absurd!” 

And clamor that they died in vain, 

And whine to come back to the sun. 


Hush! more reverence for the Dead! 
They’ve done the most for Italy 
Evermore since the world was fair. 

Now would that we had died instead, 
Still dreaming peace meant liberty, 
And did not, could not, mean de- 


spair.® 
Nuova Antologia. 


The Doom of the West Indies. 


I may be wrong, but for me these 
verses breathe the holy rage of Ber- 
chet and Mameli. What poetry in 
these memories of days so far from 
ours! To recall them, to evoke for our 
generation the gracious poetess who 
loved and sung of Italy, is a task 
worthy of Massarani, and will re- 
dound to the. honor and profit of 
Italian literature. 

Pompeo Molmenti. 





THE DOOM OF THE WEST INDIES. 


Last week I terminated, by a brief 
cable, a family connection with the 
West Indies dating from the early part 
of this century. I wired my agent 
there to get rid of my remaining sugar 
estates at whatever price they would 
fetch. This week I received a tele- 
graphic reply from him saying that in 
the case of one estate he had been 
made a purely nominal offer, but it 
seemed to him so ridiculous that he 
did not like to take the responsibility 
of accepting it. As to the other three 
estates, absolutely no offer had been 
forthcoming. I wired back to him to 
take the offer that had been made, 
and, in the event of no bid being forth- 
coming for the other three estates, to 
let them go out of cultivation. I can- 
not afford to lose any more money in 
the West Indies. Indeed, I have not 
got it to lose. 

For the past ten years—even longer 
than that, indeed, for the subject was 
in the air before the De Worms Con- 


ference—a Conservative government 
had been promising to do something 
for the West Indian sugar-planter. It 
has had a majority with which to do 
it. Its ministers, notably Mr. Cham- 
berlain, have gushed—even raved— 
about England’s duties to her colonies, 
the crime, not only the folly, of leaving 
the West Indies to be ruined by 
bounty-fed sugar. 

What has been the result of this as- 
tonishing flow of words? Parturiunt 
montes—but what need to finish the 
quotation? The West Indies have 
asked for bread, and they have re- 
ceived a stone. So much for Imperial- 
ism in the year of grace 1898! Rather 
than call upon the working man and 
the jam manufacturers—particularly 
the jam manufacturers—to pay for a 
few months a farthing a pound extra 
for their sugar, the West Indies are to 
be reduced to beggary, possibly to 
revolution. The whites will not revolt, 
of course—not yet, that is; they have a 





5 E ancor nunziate pace? 
Mai pid, mai pid. Per quanto ancora @ nerbo 
Nel braccio, nel voler, nella parola. 
Vi diciam che mentite per la gola: 
Con noi gelosi della patria sorti 
Sorgono 1 nestri morti, 
E l’annunzio feral gridan mendace; 
O del tradito verbo 
Chieggon vendetta e del morire acerbo. 


Pia rispetto a chi muore! 

Dal di che parve rinverdir cotesta 
Terra infelice e anticipar gli eventi, 
Quanti prodi per lei fecer portenti! 
Oh perché d’esser primi in su la via, 

Perché di morir pria, 

A noi dato non fu, sognando in core, 

Altra pace da questa, 

All’onta no, ma a libert& contesta? 
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sentimental regard for the mother 
country which, however severe the 
tests to which it is subjected, dies 
hard. But with blacks it is different. 
The logic of the empty stomach is not 
understood of them. Ere long they 
will be up and doing; and the recent 
attack by a negro on the Speaker of 
the Barbados House of Assembly 
shows where their rage at the ruin of 
the West Indies will first be vented. 

It is the Conservative and Unionist 
party on whom the bulk of the blame 
in this matter must fall. The Radicals 
have been foolish, slaves to the sway 
of a discredited idol, but at least they 
have been more or less honest. “We 
are very sorry for the West Indies,” 
they have said in effect, “but we can- 
not interfere with the inviolate doc- 
trine of Free Trade. If the Continent 
is so foolish as to give bounties on the 
export of sugar, we cannot refuse to 
take advantage of their foolishness. 
For one thing, that is not business, 
but, more than all, it is not according 
to Bright.” “Let us die for our king, 
Maria Theresa!” was the cry of past 
loyalty to a personal ruler. “Perish 
everything, so that Free Trade be 
maintained!” is the cry of present 
loyalty to a doctrine. In its way it is 
magnificent, but it is the magnificence 
of stupidity. If there is one thing cer- 
tain in this world, it is that were En- 
gland to put on a countervailing duty 
on bounty-fed sugars, the bounty-giv- 
ing countries, deprived of their chief 
market, would abolish their bounties 
possibly within a month, within six 
certainly. Bounties being directly 
contrary to the Free Trade theory, 
what greater triumph- could that 
theory enjoy than to see them all re- 
moved? 

As a matter of fact Free Trade is 
not one of the eternal verities, nor can 
I believe that Cobden and Bright ever 
8o intended it. The commerce of this 
country may have been built up. on 


Free Trade—it has not, by the way, 
been definitely established that it has 
been—but political economy is far 
from an exact science (even Free 
Traders in their candid moments ad- 
mit that), and because Free Trade was 
an inestimable blessing at one period 
in our commercial history it does not 
follow that it is now. Universal Free 
Trade—yes, that is a different thing. 
But universal Free Trade is, as a mere 
glance at the economic modes of 
thought and systems of other coun- 
tries shows, as far off as the millen- 
nium. I say, then, to the Radicals, that 
the doctrine of Free Trade—at least as 
far as concerns the present day—is a 
doctrine not of infallibility, but of ex- 
pediency, and, as every prisoner at the 
bar has a right to the benefit of the 
doubt, the West Indies, whose only 
crime is that of poverty, should re- 
ceive at least as favorable treatment. 
And I would ask the Radical a parting 
question. Has it ever occurred to him 
that when the cultivation of the sugar 
cane in the West Indies has entirely 
ceased—and at this juncture one can 
fix an early date in the twentieth cen- 
tury for that climax of the tragedy— 
the shortage in the world’s sugar crop 
will raise the price of sugar consider- 
ably higher than any mere counter- 
vailing duty on the bounty-fed article 
could have done? 

But if in this matter of the West 
Indies the Radical is obstinately 
stupid, what shall be said of the atti- 
tude of the great Conservative party, 
who, as the representatives to a great 
extent of the landlord class, might 
have been expected to take a special 
interest in the sad plight of fellow- 
landlords? I have no hesitation in 
saying that the sugar policy of the 
Conservatives has for the last ten 
years been one continuous record of 
amazing, of unparalleled hypocrisy—I 
am not sure whether I am not justified 
in saying of deliberate falsehood. All 
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through, the Conservative party, while 
professing sympathy for the planter, 
have, in fact, merely stirred up hopes 
which they have in the final result 
ruthlessly dispelled. I freely confess 
that I did not expect such mendacity 
on the part of a British government— 
of Count Muraireff or M. Pavloff one 
could have perhaps anticipated it. 
Speaking for myself alone, I can say 
that if it had not been for the implied 
—aye, and direct—promises of Con- 
servative governments to deal with 
the sugar question on a broad, states- 
manlike basis, I should have aban- 
doned my sugar estates possibly ten, 
certainly five, years ago, and thereby 
saved myself a considerable amount of 
money. And I know that my case is 
only that of many planters. We have 
been trusting, hoping, buoyed up by 
governmental assurances that sooner 
or later something would be done, and 
our final betrayal is, indeed, a hard 
pill to swallow. 

I shall, perhaps be told that the gov- 
ernment has done its best. That it 
has honestly tried to get the Continent 
to abandon its bounties. That the at- 
tempt has resulted in failure is the 
government’s misfortune, not its fault. 
To this I make deliberately the only 
reply that can be made. It is that the 
failure to secure the abolition of the 
bounties is, as a matter of fact, the 
direct fault of the government. The 
government possessed the most power- 
ful possible sanction to its objections 
to the Continental bounty system in 
the shape of countervailing duties. It 
has deliberately refused to apply that 
sanction. I should be loath to believe 
that any government—British or for- 
eign—should be so simple as to think 
that by a course of “curtain” lectures 
on the folly of giving bounties, the for- 
eign countries giving them could be in- 
duced to see the error of their ways. I 
should be loath to believe that any 
British government, knowing full well 
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that such talking would be purely in- 
effectual, had, simply to “save its 
face” and to gull the country into a 
groundless belief in its energy, had re- 
course to it. Yet beyond these two 
there are no other alternatives. Our 
Conservative and Unionist govern- 
ments have, in brief, either been con- 
summate fools or consummate knaves, 
and I do not know which is the more 
unpleasant reflection. 

But again I shall be pulled up. 
Some one, I fancy, says to me, what 
of Mr. Chamberlain, what of his 
money grants, his alternative indus- 
tries, his peasant proprietorship, his 
central factories, his improved com- 
munications? I answer without hesi- 
tation that all these “benefits” are in 
fact to every intent and purpose use- 
less, and I cannot but express my in- 
tense surprise that Mr. Chamberlain, 
who at least has a reputation for hard- 
headedness, is not aware of the fact. 
Money grants for administrative pur- 
poses? Well, as long as Great Brit- 
ain maintains her sovereignty over the 
islands she cannot for very shame suf- 
fer them to relapse into anarchy. 
Moreover, as a matter of pure logic, 
sovereignty implies the preservation 
of order, and if the subject cannot 
afford to pay for that himself, the 
sovereign must either pay out of his 
own pocket or forego the sovereignty. 
Alternative industries? A partial 
remedy perhaps in some of the islands, 
but not by any means a novelty, as 
Mr. Chamberlain seems to think. If 
any other industry on a large scale 
could have been made to pay, sugar- 
growing, I can assure Mr. Chamber- 
lain, would have been abandoned in 
the West Indies long ago. We are not 
quite such fools as the colonial secre- 
tary is good enough to think us. Peas- 
ant proprietorship? How does this, 
even if workable—and anyone who 
knows the West Indian negro will 
doubt it—improve the position of the 
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man with an estate, who surely has, 
in any settlement of the sugar ques- 
tion, to be considered, for he has 
poured out his money and his brains 
and his time with little or no reward 
for years? Moreover, if peasant pro- 
prietorship were such a panacea for 
the ‘sugar trouble, the existing pro- 
prietors, who, again, are really not all 
fools, would have made over their es- 
tates to the negroes long ere this. Cen- 
tral factories? But they have them 
in many of the islands already, and 
still sugar does not pay. Improved 
communication? But no communica- 
tion can be so cheapened as to make 
up the amount of the foreign boun- 
ties. 

There is the crux of the whole ques- 
tion, the bounties. And Mr. Chamber- 
lain, Imperialist, Great Englander, 
Federationist, is not enough of any one 
of these things to risk the anger of the 
working man or the spite of the maker 
of jams! It is evidently the ruin of 
the West Indies, but it is also the 
downfall, in the eyes of all honest 
men, of Mr. Chamberlain. He stands 
confessed as a man of many words 


The London Review. 
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of Holland. 


only; we looked for a man of 
deeds. 

There is but one chance left, and it 
is so slender a one that I have not 
cared to take the risk of its occurrence, 
but, as stated in the beginning of this 
article, have severed my connection 
with the West Indies for ever. That 
chance—very remote, almost impos- 
sible—is the incorporation of the West 
Indies in the United States of America. 
That the Americans would welcome 
such an addition to their territory 
there is little doubt; what planters 
there are left would, I believe, do the 
same, for the mother country has been 
tried and found utterly wanting. 
Under the American system of coun- 
tervailing duties against all bounty- 
fed sugar, the West Indies, incorpo- 
rated in the Republic, would retrieve 
much of the position of prosperity 
they have lost. Will England, which 
stands confessed of caring nothing to 
help the West Indies herself, allow 
others to take up the work for her—at 
the price, of course, of a change of 
flag? 

A Ruined Planter. 





TO THE QUEEN OF HOLLAND. 


Queen of the lowlands by the Northern Sea, 

Where mists hang cold and water-wastes make moan, 
With steadfast eyes uplifted to thy throne, 

We, thine own people, every heart thine own, 
Sovereign, we claim the right of loyalty! 


Child of the lowlands by the Northern Sea, 
Blood of our blood, and one with us, as we 


Are one in thee, 


Through all the splendid changes of our story 
Still one with us in heritage of glory, 


Queen because we are free, 

As we are free because thy fathers taught us, 
Trusting in God, though pope or prince distraught us, 
To live and die for Liberty! 
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Queen of these lowlands by the Northern Sea, 
Queen o’er the sun-filled islands of the East, 
We call to thine imperial feast 

Thy subject-lords, our conquest—we, the least 
Of numbered nations, but the greater we 

For that our weakness held the world in fee 
From Christ, our prince and priest. 


Queen, unto whom the conquerors of the sea, 
With brow unbumbled, bend a faithful knee, 


Thine is the might! 


Thine be our service, that the world may see 
And glory in the sight, that we 
Are lords and servants, like to thee, 


By right of doing right! 


London Chronicle. 


Maarten Maartens. 





THE KINDLY FRUITS OF THE EARTH. 


The warm September sun shone 
bright and full on the row of white- 
washed cottages known as “Potter's 
Piece.” On every side shrill cries and 
clatter filled the air. Hoarse impreca- 
tions, with now and again a vulgar, 
mirthless laugh, arose from the open 
doorways, mingled with the hot, 
steamy breath of soapsuds, onions 
and green water. 

Unregenerate and sinewy urchins, in 
costumes rational enough as far as 
freedom of limb was concerned, set- 
tled long-standing differences merci- 
lessly in the dust; while white-headed, 
noisy babes crowed lustily before the 
parental habitation, their garments 
apparently longer suffering from re- 
peated washing than the sun-tanned 
faces of their owners. The ladies of 
“Potter’s Piece,” in different stages of 
a process known to them as “clean- 
ing,” whether applied to persons or 
possessions, screamed commonplaces 
across their respective palings, inter- 
spersed with judicious threats and 
warnings to the olive branches with- 
out; while others, either advanced in 


or indifferent to the execution of do- 
mestic duties, solemnly discussed the 
probabilities of the recent dry season. 

“Nur wet nur vine,” quoth a pleas- 
ant-voiced, rosy-cheeked woman, ad- 
dressing herself in friendly accents to 
her neighbor, “’t ’oodn’t make nur a 
ha’porth o’ difference to ’ee, Gran, I 
reckon.” 

The individual for whom these words 
were intended raised her quaintly 
night-capped head and nodded know- 
ingly; then, placing her  recently- 
emptied basin on the ground beside 
her, she fell to contemplating the re- 
sult of her especially-bestowed care 
and attention. 

Upon a gentle slope before her, sur- 
rounded by a trailing wreath of crisp, 
hairy, green leaves, reposed a gigantic 
marrow. Just this one fruit, by some 
strange fate, had formed and ripened 
on the luxuriant and sturdy plant; but 
it had attained such perfect form and 
enormous proportions that it had al- 
most served to satisfy its owner—no 
easy matter as a general rule. The 
harsh lines that time, discomfort and 
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discontent had stamped upon the 
seared old face, half hidden beneath 
her frilled cap, softened somewhat as 
she contemplated the lordly produce 
of her garden patch. 

“He do be a vine marrer!” continued 
the pleasant voice in its neighborly 
tones. “Tha’lt never eat he in a week 
o’ Sundays, Gran.” 

The old woman looked up sharply: 
something very like a smile quivered 
for a minute’s space upon her thin, 
querulous lips. 

“Bless ’ee,” came the shrill pipe of 
an enterprising youth from the road- 
way, “we be a’goin’ to eat he at the 
buryin’, we be.” 

It was a harmless remark, seem- 
ingly, and might have passed un- 
heeded had not Gran chosen to put a 
personal application on the event men- 
tioned, as it was doubtless intended 
she should. 

A green, virulent light flashed in her 
faded eyes, and she made ready to 
reply in language worthy of her repu- 
tation, while the women paused ex- 
pectantly in their work, and the chil- 
dren waited in breathless anticipation 
of the inevitable. 

Still silence! The eyes of the on- 
lookers wandered from Gran to the 
dusty lane beyond. A glimpse of 
swinging black coat tails had become 
visible in that direction, informing 
the watchers that their curate, the 
Rey. Frank Hilton, had turned the 
corner of Potter’s Piece, and was fast 
approaching. 

Gran’s mouth closed with a decided 
snap, as though the effort had cost her 
something, which, indeed, it had. 

It is a beautiful idea; the fact of a 
string of oaths dying away on the lips 
of this hardened old reprobate as the 
young clergyman’s presence became 
known to her; and it would have been 
still more beautiful, had not Gran’s 
name been the first of the list of ap- 
plicants for blankets as usual this 
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winter. Gran would have preferred 
to have received the reverend gentle- 
man in her chair by the fireside, for 
she had her own reasons for not wish- 
ing to display too great activity; how- 
ever, it was too late to beat a retreat 
at present, and after having satisfied 
her resentment by shaking her fist at 
her young tormentor, she leaned more 
heavily upon the stick she carried, 
and moved feebly towards the gate, 
starting in somewhat exaggerated sur- 
prise when the curate’s voice was 
heard exclaiming cheerily:— 

“That's right, Gran; I’m glad to see 
you out this fine day! The rheuma- 
tism is better, I hope. It is, isn’t it?” 
he added, as she nodded a grudging 
assent; “and I suppose that, under the 
circumstances, we are feeling grate- 
ful?” 

But Gran did not propose to feel 
anything of the kind. At her time of 
life dispositions are not readily 
changed, and Gran had not the least 
intention of developing any such soft- 
hearted virtue as gratitude. 

“It be owin’ to thiccy blessed 
drought,” she mumbled ungraciously; 
“it be ruinin’ the crops, so it be.” 

An almost imperceptible shadow of 
sadness stole across the young man’s 
face at her words. His profile, clear 
cut against the white background of 
the house wall, was somewhat Grecian 
in its outline, as shown in the broad, 
intellectual forehead, almost directly 
in a line with the finely-chiselled, sensi- 
tive nose beneath. Again, the curved, 
firmly-closed lips, earnest and pur- 
poseful, formed the mouth of an en- 
thusiast; while the chin, though per- 
haps a trifle weak in position, was 
well proportioned and characteristic. 

Heart and soul he had devoted him- 
self to his Master’s work; and to the 
many failures and disappointments 
necessary to exalted endeavors, he had 
long accustomed himself. But to 
Gran—was it really quite impossible to 
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‘reach the heart of this sullen, ill-tem- 
pered old woman, who accepted all 
mercies as a matter of course, grum- 
bling and sneering at the many bless- 
ings dispensed to her? Not that he 
was discouraged or lacking in the 
faith necessary for the anticipation of 
some change in this erring but vener- 
able soul, but it had occurred to him, 
as he looked compassionately down at 
the feeble, tottering old body before 
him, that perhaps, even to-day, the 
time might be growing short in which 
the earthly regeneration of Gran must 
be accomplished. Doubtless if the old 
lady had been able to give vent to her 
feelingsin a fewcarefully-chosen words 
before his arrival, he might have met 
with a more inviting reception; as it 
was, however, he found the ancient 
sinner even more than usually ag- 
grieved and aggressive. 

Had it occurred to her to ask herself 
why her pastor should lend an ever- 
willing and sympathetic ear to the re- 
lation of her woes, she would have at- 
tributed it doubtless to want of wits 
on his part, arguing, in all probability, 
that, as this meek-spirited, easy-going 
individual had been established, in 
some vague sort of way, to do his duty 
by such as she, she might as well 
avail herself of his services, just as 
she would have no scruple in drawing 
water from the village pump. Some- 
times, indeed, she had wondered that 
he made no effort to assert himself, or, 
growing tired of extending the helping 
hand she now looked upon as a right, 
made no attempt to throw off the yoke 
which had grown in proportion to that 
of the Old Man of the Sea. 

“But drot it!” she had exclaimed in 
a burst of confidence to her neighbor, 
“there’s them as zort o’ vancy it, bless 
‘ee, and nur a one o’ they upstartish 
gentry ‘ood get to Heaven ef so be it 
warnt for us poor volk.” 

To sum up her estimation in a few 
words, the parson was but a poor 





creature at best; but what could be 
expected from one who was appar- 
ently unable to see through the most 
barefaced of her little tricks and 
devices? 

To-day her list of woes was grievous 
and plentiful. She felt sure that the 
messenger had helped herself freely 
from the generous weekly basket sup- 
plied her from the vicarage. The pud- 
ding had not suited the remarkable 
style of digestion peculiar to herself, 
of which process she included a de- 
tailed account; also it was evident that 
the annual distribution of blankets 
would not take place till so late in the 
year that she was sure the poor bodies 
would be starved with cold before 
they came into their property. Her 
visitor proposed to see into the matter. 

“And they coals, sir,” she added, 
with a plaintive wail of mingled injury 
and indignation; “ef so be the kind 
ladies as vound thic there coal money 
was to hear on the sinful waste o’ they 
coals—— Coal,” she continued scorn- 
fully, “no more o’ coal than thiccy 
chunk o’ rock!” 

The curate expressed his sorrow, but 
Gran was not so easily checked. It 
was not for her to say where the fault 
lay, but they that had the spending of 
the money should know best. 

“Ee’ve a zight o’ vine doin’s to look 
to, sir,” she added, with self-conscious 
resignation, ‘“wi’out needin’ the 
troubles of the likes o’ us poor 
volk——” 

“Gran!” came a sharp voice of in- 
dignation from the gateway. “Gran, 
you wicked old woman, how dare you 
say such abominably ungrateful 
things!” Then as the speaker entering 
the wicket approached them she added, 
“It’s a wonder you aren’t struck dumb 
on the spot, indeed it is. At any rate, 
you may be sure it’s not for the want 
of deserving it.” 

Gran gave a shame-faced little curt- 
sey as these words fell unexpectedly 
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upon her ear, and at the same time 
the curate lifted his hat, to all appear- 
ance shocked, if not a little pained. 

“It was a pity,” he thought—that is, 
she was so very pretty, Miss Doreen 
Rivers—and working so energetically 
in the parish, too; but how could she 
expect these poor souls to learn to con- 
trol their tongues if she made no effort 
to moderate her own language? Still 
Gran accepted the reproof with sur- 
prising meekness, even though it were 
possible that the visitor’s open basket 
suggested the best tea and other lux- 
uries. Yet the loss of a tongue was a 
somewhat sobering prophecy even to 
Gran. 

“Bless ’ee, miss, I meant nur harm,” 
she faltered apologetically, “though 
t’aint for the likes o’ I to say nur a 
word agin——” 

“No, Gran,” remarked Miss Rivers 
with emphasis, “it certainly is not, and 
so I think you had better keep silent 
for the future.” 

The curate frowned. She was hard 
on these poor souls, he thought—he 
had half suspected it for some time; 
had even received insinuations from 
the people themselves in respect to her 
inflexibility upon a matter of pawned 
coal tickets. To come among these 
humble cottage folk and fail to help 
and cheer them was unsatisfactory 
enough, but to bully the long-suffering 
creatures during her visit—the idea 
was intolerable. He must speak to 
the young lady on the subject, and at 
the first opportunity. Not a _ very 
pleasant ordeal, he considered. On 
the whole, he might have found it 
easier if her eyes had not been such a 
very trustful sort of blue. 

“Ef so be as I’ve said aught to offend 
the gentleman——” began Gran in a 
low, mumbling voice. 

“You are sorry,” interrupted Miss 
Rivers quietly. “Well, there’s one 
thing, Gran, your words are not of 
much avail, or it would be pretty hard 
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on your friends and acquaintances, 
I’m afraid.” Here the speaker gave 
an irresistible little chuckle, while the 
young fellow at her side struggled 
hard to preserve a demeanor suitable 
to the occasion, and tried not to see 
the joke. 

“Mr. Hilton has been very good to 
you,” continued the girl, with a touch 
of feeling in her tones. “Wouldn't you 
like to do something to please him, for 
once?” 

The old woman glanced up at them 
shrewdly. She half suspected a plot. 

“Come to the harvest thanksgiving 
on Sunday,” continued the speaker per- 
suasively. “Surely you've something 
you are grateful for?’ Her eye roved 
round the tiny garden in search of in- 
spiration. 

“He do be a vine marrer,” mur- 
mured Gran, following the direction of 
her glance. 

“It is, indeed,” agreed Miss Rivers 
admiringly. “Well, then, your beauti- 
ful marrow.” 

The curate thought it advisable to 
assist her at this point. It was by no 
means a high-minded suggestion, that 
Gran should go to church in order to 
please him, or that once there, she 
should proceed to give thanks for the 
solitary vegetable that graced her 
garden; but after all, Miss Rivers had 
made some headway, and that was 
everything with Gran. He resolved to 
carry off the situation as lightly as 
possible. 

“I know now,” he volunteered with 
a laugh, “what the poet meant by ‘a 
winsome marrow;’ it certainly does 
Gran credit. We must return thanks 
on Sunday,” he continued gravely, “for 
all such gifts of God—the kindly fruits 
of the earth, in fact.” 

“That he be,” interposed the old 
woman excitedly, “he be—my marrer, 
the fruit o’ the earth and no mis- 
take.” 

“It is really the finest I have ever 
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seen,” asserted the lady visitor with 
the air of a connoisseur. 

Gran’s eyes sparkled with pleasure. 
“Maybe as I’ll come o’ Sunday arter 
all,” she allowed graciously. 

At this juncture the pleasant-faced 
neighbor, Mrs. Jordan, requested an 
interview with the curate, if beckon- 
ing to him by means of the infant on 
her arm could be so called. It was 
now fixed, she joyfully proceeded to 
announce—the master had graciously 
consented to the baptism of the baby. 

It was victory indeed; Mr. Jordan 
having proved himself, so far, a very 
tough customer. 

“Nur could the master do less, I 
say,” his wife averred stoutly, “seein’ 
the lovely robe as the young lady give 
to the little un. An’ hur standin’ for 
him herself, so she be. God bless her!” 

Bribery! The curate’s eyes flashed 
a swift, sad glance of intelligence 
towards Doreen, who blushed scarlet. 

Now would follow the opportunity 
for the administration of judicious re- 
buke. 

“You seem to have more faith in the 
application of the material than the 
spiritual, Miss Rivers,” he observed 
dryly, when they had left the cottage 
far behind them. 

She was hurt, yet she did not allow 
him to perceive it. 

“It seemed to me,” she ventured 
apologetically, “that the vulgar mind 
must be influenced in a vulgar way.” 

He made no reply, though she evi- 
dently awaited one. Should he waste 
an answer upon her? She had called 
them vulgar. There remained nothing 
more to be said. After all, he con- 
sidered, she was a mere child (a very 
pretty child and not without a certain 
charm of her own), but unfitted for 
the work in every way. 

“But the Jordans,” she ventured 
presently, as though reading his 
thoughts, “at least we have conquered 
them after a struggle.” 


“Yes, but by what means?” 

“It was the only way!” There was 
a strange, pathetic note in her voice 
that caused him to peer into her blue 
eyes a little anxiously. They were 
curiously misty, he fancied. It was to 
be hoped she did not intend to cry. 
Oh, these women helpers, they were 
more difficult to manage than a_whole 
parish full of poor folk! Then it 
flashed across him that she, at least, 
had succeeded where he had failed, 
and that he could not otherwise than 
confess it like a man. At once Doreen 
grew radiant. There was no question 
of tears now. He looked again into 
her eyes to see if they were still misty 
in appearance. It would be as well to 
know, for future reference should the 
occasion arise. 

Doreen, not understanding 
motive, blushed undeniably. 

Even now he found himself unable 
to decide this important question, and 
forthwith fell to wondering whether 
she was aware of his views respecting 
the marriage of clergy? Perhaps it 
would be only fair to let her know that 
he, for one, had devoted his whole 
heart to his work, and that the accom- 
plishment of his duty was, and always 
would be, his first ambition and object 
in life. After all, there was plenty of 
time yet to tell her this. She would 
not take an interest in him as quickly 
as he—— 

One thing was certain, he must 
break himself of that absurd curiosity 
respecting her eyes. Meanwhile what 
was it he had wished to say to her? 
But there was no mention of her harsh 
treatment of her parishioners that 
day! 

On the afternoon before the eventful 
Sunday, Gran, leaning upon the arm 
of her kindly neighbor, Mrs. Jordan, 
took a trial trip to the church. The 
quaint old figure, in her funereal bon- 
net and gala shawl, having passed 
through the porch, surveyed the in- 
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terior of the building with breathless 
interest not unmixed with awe. Out 
from the impressive gloom, masses of 
fragrant blossoms brightened the 
quaint oak carving, while autumn 
fruit, in every shade of gold and rus- 
set, peeped saucily from their skilfully 
fashioned nests of moss and leaves. 
Flowers of the field, gathered by the 
humble fingers of the poor, decked the 
old grey stone-work, while fragrant 
petals from the crystal houses of their 
wealthier neighbors touched the table 
of the Lord with glory. 

“I be lookin’ for the marrors,” whis- 
pered Gran excitedly. 

But these vegetables had not, as yet, 
been assigned to their place of honor. 
They lay together with Gran’s, which 
had been carefully initialled, in a con- 
fused heap in the porch, where the 
cheery voice of the vicar was plainly 
audible holding a curiously one-sided 
conversation with some person unseen. 
To what glorious distinction might not 
this wonderful marrow attain? With 
a detaining hand on her companion’s 
arm, Gran drew back into the shadow 
to listen. Perhaps she might even 
hear it said that the Lord had deigned 
to accept her offering! Who could 
tell? 

“It’s not the least use, Miss Rivers,” 
the vicar was saying. “I really cannot 
have the church turned into a green- 
grocer’s shop, and an indifferent green- 
grocer’s at that.” 

Here a woman’s voice made itself 
heard protesting faintly, but the 
manly tones continued—“Didn’t you 
know what was overheard in the 
church last year? Some woman, a 
dissenter, too, of all people, likened the 
place to a big advertisement for 
seeds. Scandalous, wasn’t it? And 
it really won’t do, you know. It really 
won't do at all.” 

“But the vegetables are sent by the 
poor,” pleaded his listener’s voice 
softly. 
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“Well, it can’t be helped,” was the 
decided answer. “The church cannot 
be made into a market garden to please 
any amount of poor people. John,”— 
in well-known accents of command— 
“put all the absurd vegetables into a 
wheelbarrow and cart them down to 
the hospital with my compliments. I 
do declare,” he added in confidential 
tones, “that they would like to fill the 
whole place with green-stuff if I didn’t 
draw the line somewhere. As it is, 
the effect of our fine brass-work is en- 
tirely lost among the flowers.” 

“And on Sunday,” ventured the soft 
voice gently, “we are going to thank 
God for His flowers as well as our- 
selves for our brass-work.” 

The vicar glanced sharply at the 
speaker, but the eyes that met his 
gaze were purely, trustfully blue, and 
the face upturned to his, innocent as a 
flower. No sarcasm could have been 
intended—Doreen Rivers was but a 
child! 

The marrows had disappeared in the 
direction of the hospital, when Gran 
crept silently from the porch lean- 
ing heavily on the arm of her 
friend. 

“Tha’lt do it fine to-morrow, Gran,” 
quoth Mrs. Jordan, alluding to the 
walk. 

“I baint agoin’ 
Gran, oracularly. 
ears, Zarah, zame as I have, 
"ee?” 

Mrs. Jordan signified that this was 
the case. 

“Then ’ee see what came o’ my mar- 
rer.” There was something so bitterly 
resigned about Gran’s tones that her 
companion grew nervous. 

“Do ’ee cuss a bit now, Gran,” she 
suggested tenderly; “may be _ t’ood 
ease ‘ee like!” 

“Cuss!” exclaimed Gran in accents 
of tragic scorn, “cuss, Zarah! where 
’ood I vind the blessed language for 
it?” 


to try,” observed 
“Ee’ve eyes and 
baint 
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And Mrs. Jordan could make no 
suggestion. 


It chanced that Miss Rivers and the 
curate met again at the cottage of 
their protégée some few days later. 
Frank Hilton, his brow clouded by the 
knowledge of failure and disappoint- 
ment, was listening with almost super- 
human patience to Gran’s shrill tirade. 

“Aye, there be places enough for the 
gentlefolk in thic there church,” she 
was exclaiming in her high-pitched 
treble as Doreen entered, “but nur a 
corner fur the likes o’ I. Nur a cor- 
ner,” she continued, scarcely pausing 
to take breath. “The rich folks’ vruits 
is hung high enow. The ladies as 
dance around wi’ thiccy decoratin’ an’ 
gimcrackery sees to that, I reckon. 
Howsumdever, the Lord baint atakin’ 
nur stock o’ their winderpane pine- 
apples an’ their drotted gardeners’ 
tommytoes.” 

“Why, what is the meaning of this?” 
exclaimed the lady visitor in surprise. 

Frank Hilton did not offer to explain, 
and Gran showed a tendency to sullen- 
ness. 

“Meanin’ enow,” she remarked re- 
luctantly. “The Lord ’oodn’t accept o’ 
my marrer.” 

The curate’s eyes sought those of 
Doreen. He hoped vaguely that she 
would not laugh. He felt that had 
she done so he could have hated her 
then, and forever. 

The pretty face softened with ready 
sympathy. 

“Oh no, Gran!” she cried. 
you are mistaken.” 

“I baint!” returned that individual 
with the dogged determination of 
second childhood. 

“But supposing,” suggested Doreen 
after a pause, “that you did not offer 
your gift in the right way?” The old 
woman looked up in surprise. 

“I think,” pursued Miss_ Rivers 
thoughtfully, “that you should have 
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sold your marrow and given the 
money as a thank-offering. And there 
is still time—you may even do so now.” 

Gran heard her with suppressed ex- 
citement. 

“Sell ’un!”” she exclaimed with ani- 
mation. ‘“Drot it, thic there parson 
took he.” 

“But there was a lady,” began 
Doreen, with a shy glance at the old 
dame, upon whom her impressive 
manner was beginning to tell, “who 
thought she had never seen so fine a 
marrow as yours.” 

Here Gran brightened visibly. 

“She bought it,” continued her visi- 
tor cheerfully, “and sends you this 
fourpence in payment. Of course it is 
the money, Gran, and not the marrow, 
that will be most useful to the Lord.” 

Gran stretched forth a _ withered 
claw to receive the proffered pence. 

“When be I to gi’ un?” she inquired 
with interest. 

“On Sunday morning,” was the glib 
response. 

“I be a comin’! returned Gran with 
childish eagerness, her past grievances 
all forgotten in this new interest. 

And yet she wondered why both 
visitors smiled. 

Doreen and the curate left the cot- 
tage together. Here then was the op- 
portunity for her enlightenment on his 
view of clerical marriages. 

“Gran has you to thank for her hap- 
piness,” he said with some feeling, 
“and I am greatly indebted to you for 
your help.” His companion mur- 
mured a blushing protest, but he con- 
tinued :— 

“You have taught me the value of 
your work among these poor people. 
You have shown me that a true and 
sympathetic woman can, by some 
strange, subtle instinct, reach the 
hearts of these poor ignorant souls in 
a way that we men can never hope to 
do. I thank you, Doreen,” he contin- 
ued earnestly, “for this lesson” (did he 
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know that he had called her Doreen?) 
“and also for your unfailing assistance 
at times when I have been downcast 
by repeated failure, for,” he added in 
despondent apology, “even the sower 
loses heart when continually travers- 
ing barren ground.” 

But Doreen too had something upon 
her mind. 

“No one walked with the sower to 
tread in the seed,” she ventured half 
whispering, “perhaps if they had——” 

He gave her one quick, incredulous 
look. 

“Doreen,” he exclaimed with sup- 
pressed feeling, “I too have many a 
weary mile of sowing to accomplish, 
through thorns and tangles, hill and 
dale, and by the wayside—and—and, 
Doreen, I love you! Have you the 
courage?—God willing, will you walk 
with the sower?” 

And she answered softly, “God will- 
ing, all the way!” 


The service on Sunday morning was 
weary werk to Gran. 

“When ‘ull they come to bag un?’ 
she inquired audibly, referring to the 
future destination of her gift. 

And Mrs. Jordan, who had been 
regular in her church attendance be- 
fore falling in with her unworthy 
spouse, successfully hushed her with a 
series of shocked frowns and awe- 
struck whispers. The pence chinked 
a running accompaniment in the palm 
of Gran’s rusty glove as the vicar 
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prayed on, that God “who alone work- 
eth great marvels,” should bless the 
clergy. Then followed the sermon, 
and at length the long-looked-for mo- 
ment arrived when the alms-bag 
should be handed to Gran. 

With due solemnity the old lady 
dropped in her fourpence slowly one 
by one, following with her eyes the 
progress of the sidesman to whom she 
had intrusted her precious treasure, 
until he returned from his duty empty- 
handed. 

Still Gran’s gaze was bent eastward, 
a little wistfully. 

“He be right enow,” whispered her 
companion touching her arm, impera- 
tively. “He be right enow, Gran; 
kneel, can’t ee?” And with a little 
half sigh of satisfaction, Gran knelt. 

Through the solemn words of the 
benediction, and the impressive silence 
that followed it—through the slight 
rustle of the stirring congregation, and 
the first soft, half-sobbing notes of the 
organ—Gran knelt, her face buried in 
her shabby cotton gloves, the sable 
plumes nodding mournfully in her 
sombre satin bonnet. The people 
streamed forth from the pews; and 
Mrs. Jordan, conscious of a vague 
sense of uneasiness, whispered impa- 
tiently, “Gran!” 

But in vain may call the voices of 
her earthly neighbors, for Gran’s soul, 
filled with a new sense of gratitude 
and hope, had followed her first thank- 
offering to her Maker. 

Evelyn Hope. 





SCENES OF PARISIAN LIFE: THE NEW BICYCLE.' 


Dramatis Persone :—M. Galon, a small 
man of fifty. 

Mme. Galon, aged forty-five, fat, and 
wearing a cycling costume composed of 
black stockings, boots which lack 
several buttons, a divided skirt in dark 
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red, a black silk waist fastened at the 
throat with a cameo brooch, a flowery 
hat and no gloves. 

Scene:—The Bois, beyond Ermonou- 
ville, on an August day. M. and Mme. 
Galon have just alighted from the 
fiacre which brought them thither. 
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The lady only has a bicycle on which 
she leans, while M. Galon, also in 
cycling costume, proceeds to pay the 
driver. 


(M. G. to the driver.) “Well, how 
much do I owe you?” 

(The driver.) “H6é? I rather think 
you know! Three francs twenty-five 
centimes here and back, without my 
fee!” 

(M. G. 
what?” 

(The driver.) 
about it!’’ 

(Mme. G. 
man’s quite right! 
frances fifty.” 

(The driver.) “Not a bit of it! No 
use trying that! Five sous to me for 
coming out here from the Rue de la 
Douane! What do you think of your- 
self?” 

(Mme. G. to her husband.) 
him three francs seventy-five!” 
(M. G.) “But, my dear——” 

(Mme. G. with authority.) “Give it 
to him and make an end of it!” 

(M. Galon gives the money regret- 
fully and the man dashes off without 
so much as a thank you! Madame 
Galon sighs deeply.) 

(M. G.) “We're well rid of him, but 
how they do charge! [To his wife.] 
Well, are you satisfied? Will this 
place do?” 

(Mme. G., walking and pushing her 
wheel along.) “No, let’s get on a little 
farther!” 

(M. G.) “Just as you please! You 
have always been wanting to ride in 
the Bois, and here we are! This 
is the Bois, isn’t it? Why don’t 
you answer me? Is anything the 
matter?” 

(Mme. G.) “Please don’t bother!” 

(M. G.) “Are you ill?” 

(Mme. G.) “Not the least in the 
world! I’m thinking, that’s all!” 

(M. G.) “You're afraid!” 

(Mme. G.) “I am not afraid! 


in consternation.) “What, 
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to her husband.) “The 
Give him three 


“Give 
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silly you are! I am only considering. 
It is always best to be prudent.” 

(M. G.) “Of course, but there’s no 
danger in the Bois! No omnibuses! 
Nothing of that sort! See, this is a 
good place. [Pausing.] Why not 
start here?” 

(Mme. G. moving on.) 
people about!” 

(M. G.) “I don’t see a soul.” 

(Mme. G.) “I tell you there are too 
many people. Let us turn down a 
side-alley.”’ 

(M. G.) “Go ahead! I'll follow.” 

(Mme. G.) “No! I'd rather you 
walked beside me.” 

(M. G.) “Why not behind?” 

(Mme. G.) “Because I don’t like to 
look like a lone woman.” 

(M. G.) “Weil, you won’t be a lone 
woman if I’m close behind you!” 

(Mme. G.) “It is more proper for 
you to walk alongside.” 

(M. G.) “I don’t like it! Your ma- 
chine is always knocking me in the 
legs! Your pedal has given me no end 
of black-and-blue spots!” 

(Mme. G.) “Come round to the 
other side then! You are so provok- 
ing!” 

(M. G.) “I provoking? I do every 
single thing you ask me! Is it to 
please myself that I waste my sub- 
stance on cabs?” 

(Mme. G.) “Cabs? Just one! And 
it’s not very kind of you to reproach 
me with that. Is it my fault if I am 
ill, and need exercise in the open air? 
My physician said that I was pining 
away!” 

(M. G.) “Oh!” 

(Mme. G.) “Now don’t prevaricate! 
Did he say it, or did he not?” 

(M. G.) “Oh yes, he said it! They 
all do!” 

(Mme. G.) “His words were: ‘Ma- 
dame is pining away! There is but 
one remedy—the Bicycle!’ ” 

(M. G.) “Well, and I bought one the 
next day—the dearest I could find—the 
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‘Sparkler! Am I not a good hus- 
band?” 

(Mme. G.) 
your duty.” 

(M. G.) “I paid for your divided 
skirt——” 

(Mme. G.) “Yes, and a great fuss 
you made about it!” 

(M. G.) “I certainly should have 
liked a petticoat better——” 

(Mme. G.) “A petticoat? To catch 
in the wheels! The most dangerous 
thing in the world! If you fall, you 
may be dragged fifty or _ sixty 
yards——” 

(M. G.) “No, no, no! 
ing of a horse!” 

(Mme. G.) “I prefer a divided skirt, 
myself——” 

(M. G.) “And you’ve got one! So 
what’s the matter now?” 

(Mme. G.) “The outline 
ter——”’ 

(M. G.) 
think.” 

(Mme. G.) 
figure——”’ 

(M. G.) “You're figure is well 
enough, but you are rather stout, espe- 
cially below——” 

(Mme. G.) “What do you mean by 
that? You might as well say that I 
am corpulent!” 

(M. G.) “Corpulent or not, you 
weigh a hundred and eighty odd 
pounds!” 

(Mme. G.) 
It is only my bones! 
bones.” 

(M. G. “Quite so! And now, my 
dear, what do you say to this pretty 
little alley? I think you might mount 
here—” 

(Mme. G.) “Yes, I will try it. But 
what are you going to do meantime?” 

(M.G.) “I’m going to read my 
book.” 

(Mme. G.) 
rail? ” 

(M. G.) 


“You did no more than 
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(Mme. G.) “Does that stuff really 
amuse you?” 

(M. G.) “Tremendously! You can’t 
imagine what fun this Rocambole 
is——” 

(Mme. G.) “Where will you sit?” 

(M. G.) “There, under that tree.” 

(Mme. G.) “And you wont pay the 
slightest attention to me! You don’t 
care what happens to me!” 

(M. G.) “But, my dear woman——” 

(Mme. G.) “You are a strange kind 
of husband. You might at least help 
me mount!” 

(M. G.) “There you are, then! Now 
go carefully down to the end of the 
alley, and back, keeping the machine 
just so! unt you are tired. Don’t get 
heated!” 

(Mme. G.) “Do you know what you 
would do if you were really nice?” 

(M. G. uneasily.) “What's that?” 

(Mme. G.) “You would walk beside 
me.” 

(M. G.) “But you’d go too fast for 
me, my darling!” 

(Mme. G.) “Then you could run.” 

(M. G. dejectedly.) “Oh, indeed? 
Do you really wish me to come? But 
if I do—” 

(Mme. G.) “Well——” 

(M. G.) “I can’t read.” 

(Mme. G.) “ ‘He who runs may read’ 
—if he wishes to——” 

(M. G.) “Come, don’t jeer at me! 
That’s not pretty.” 

(Mme. G.) “It’s just as well you 
should not read! You can go back to 
your nasty Rocambole afterward!” 

(M. G.) “I tell you, it’s mighty well- 
written, and consumedly funny. I’ve 
just come to where the Duke——” 

(Mme. G.) “I don’t wish to hear any- 
thing about it! Hold my machine!” 
(She throws one leg over.) 

(M. G. resignedly.) “Are you all 
right?” 

(Mme. G., endeavoring to arrange 
herself on the saddle.) “No, no! Not 
yet!” 
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(M. G.) “Gown caught?’ 

(Mme. G., her eyes fixed upon the re- 
mote distance.) “No.” 

(M. G.) “What is it, then?’ 

(Mme. G., stretching out her hand.) 
“There are some people over there.” 

(M. G., looking where she points.) 
“Nonsense! They are going the other 
way.” 

(Mme. G.) 
there still.” 

(M. G.) “Nothing but a dog.” 

(Mme. G. pettishly.) Well, what if 
it is? He’s looking at me and it em- 
barrasses me about mounting! I can’t 
steer unless I’m absolutely alone. 
Drive the beast away!” 

(M. G.) “You're perfectly absurd! 
I’m holding you! Now are you all 
right?” 

(Mme. G.) “Ye-e-s.” 

(M. G.) “Then Tl let go! 
away, Mother Bunch!” 

(Mme. G.) “No, no, Gustave! Keep 
hold! [She climbs hastily down.] Do 
you want to kill me, you idiot?” 

(M. G.) “Oh, don’t be afraid.” 

(Mme. G.) “I’m not afraid, I tell 
you! You are perfectly hateful! I’d 
like to see you do it!” 

(M. G.) “You shriek like a plucked 
fowl!” 

(Mme. G.) “It’s because I’m not 
well! My head swims——” 

(M. G.) “Well, never mind——” 

(Mme. G.) “I don’t think I shall be 
able to do anything at all to-day.” 

(M. G.) “Are you speaking seri- 
ously?” 

(Mme. G.) “Indeed I am. And I’m 
not sure that the bicycle is going to 
help me after all. I don’t think it 
suits me.” 

(M. G.) “Are you mad? Have you 
forgotten the doctor’s words: ‘Madame 
is pining away. No help save in the 
Bicycle’ ?” 

(Mme. G.) “Why don’t you ride 
yourself, Gustave?” 

(M. G.) “I’m not pining away! 


“There is somebody 
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And 
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then, I detest the whole business. I 
ordered a bicycle suit simply to please 
you; and I put it on when I go out 
with you for the looks of the thing. 
and that you may’nt have the air of 
a ‘lone woman,’ as you say. And I 
think that’s all you can reasonably 
ask. Come now, up with you, and 
let’s have po more nonsense about 
it!” 

(Mme. G.) 
it, just now.” 

(M. G.) 
mount?” 

(Mme. G.) “Please don’t urge me! 
I feel that I am going to have an acci- 
dent.” 

(M. G.) “Mount first and we'll see 
about that afterwards!” 

(Mme G.) “No, I will not mount! I 
seem to have lost every atom of con- 
fidence.” 

(™. G., summoning all his patience.) 
“Come, come, my love, don’t be a baby! 
You can mount perfectly well. You 
are very graceful. Why, it isn’t a week 
since you went the whole length of 
the Avenue Parmentier: one evening, 
in fine style, and it did you no end of 
good!” 

(Mme. G.) “But here, I feel afraid 
somehow! All these trees——” 

(M. G.) “Nonsense! Here am I close 
at your elbow, never taking my eyes 
off you! And when the doctor has 
ordered you exercise in the open air, 
and we have spent all that money on 
a cab! Come, my chick!” 

(Mme. G.) “Don’t speak of it, Gus- 
tave! You'll make me cry next! I 
shall have a nervous attack!” 

(M. G. in a rage.) “I command you 
to mount that thing! The idea!” 

(Mme. G.) “You command me! 
Here goes, then!” (She flings the ma- 
chine against a tree. M. G. rushes 
forward, picks up the machine, peers 
at it, feels of it.) 

(M. G.) “You've done it now! You've 
broken it! The wheel is twisted! A 
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‘Sparkler!’ Three hundred and fifty 
francs thrown away!” 

(Mme. G.) “Did you say it was 
broken? Broken badly?” 

(M. G.) “Yes, yes, yes! It turns, but 
you can never ride it again!” 

(Mme. G.) “Well, [’m glad of it! 
I'll have no more of that nasty, dan- 
gerous exercise you wanted to force 
me to—” 

(M. G.) “Pauline, how can you? Is 
this my wife?” 

(Mme. G.) “It is. And what’s to be 
done now?” 

(M. G.) “We must go home. But if 
ever we get there——” 

(Mme. G.) “If ever we get there, 
you will hold your tongue! If you say 
one word, I’ll desert you! I'll leave the 
place on your hands! [I'll get a di- 
vorce! I’ll go to my people at Melun!” 


Les Annales. 
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(M. G., with emotion.) “You would 
do that! You would leave the shop 
and the paper-business and your own 
little counter——” 

(Mme. G.) “I would, and I will if 
you behave badly! Now take that 
rubbish and come along!” (He obeys.) 

(M. G.) “We've a long way to walk, 
before we can get a cab——” 

(Mme. G.) “A cab? Are you mad? 
No, my good man, no more cabs! 
You’ve wasted too much money al- 
ready. I shall take an omnibus at the 
Porte Maillot——” 

(M. G.) “And what’s to become of 
me, and the ‘Spark——’” 

(Mme. G.) “You can walk back and 
take your kit along! [He lifts his eyes 
to heaven.] And, stop a minute! Let 
me have the book! I can read in the 
omuibus!” (He hands it to her.) 

Henri Lavedan. 





THE BRAIN-POWER OF PLANTS. 


Every biologist feels the difficulty 
which confronts him in attempting to 
draw a line of demarcation between the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms. This 
difficulty is clearly shown by the fact 
that there are certain organisms that 
are claimed by both zoélogists and bot- 
anists as belonging to their respective 
departments of natural science. Yet at 
first sight nothing would seem to be 
more widely different from each other 
than an animal and a plant. But if we 
consider more attentively the vital phe- 
nomena manifested by plants and ani- 
mals we shall very soon see that there 
is abundant reason for believing that 
the differences between these organic 
productions are not after all so very 
great. 

Every living body, both plant and 
animal, consists in its embryonic form 


of a single cell, and not only this, but 
the lowest plants and the lowest ani- 
mals are in their full-grown, mature 
state merely minute, single cells, 
From this comparatively neutral start- 
ing-point, in the sense of presenting the 
minimum known amount of differen- 
tiation, the most important feature gen- 
erally stated to be evolved only by the 
members of the animal kingdom is the 
specialization of structure that enables 
them to feed on organic matter taken 
into the body in a solid form. But this, 
as I shall show, is not confined to ani- 
mals only. 

A second supposed mark of distinction 
is the possession of a nervous system 
which has culminated, in the higher 
groups of animals, in the development 
not only of special senses, but of sense 
organs. But the possessionof a nervous 
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system, sensibility and even brain- 
power is also to be found in the vege- 
table kingdom. It must also not be for- 
gotten that many of the lower groups 
of organisms universally classed as ani- 
mals are entirely destitute of every 
structural trace of a nervous system. 

Although no trace of nerve tissue is 
present in any member of the vegetable 
kingdom, yet many plants manifest dis- 
tinct movements which are responsive 
to external agencies; these movements 
agree in important and essential points 
with similar movements shown under 
similar circumstances in connection 
with animals, and which in the latter 
are the outcome of nervous excitement 
or brain-power. Some will naturally ex- 
claim, “How can plants be possessed of 
brain-power if they have neither brains 
nor nerve tissue?” In that case I 
would reply that certainly no one has 
yet discovered the brain of a plant, yet 
at the same time many of their move- 
ments and much of their life history 
point to the fact that they are pos- 
sessed of a power much higher than 
instinct, and which seems very close to 
that faculty of reasoning which no one 
disputes is found among at least the 
higher groups of animals. 

Including the genus homo, each indi- 
vidual of the higher genera is, in a 
greater or less degree, the owner of a 
mass of nervous matter, generally con- 
tained in the head, known as the brain. 
This brain is the seat of all its nervous 
energy, movement and sensibility. It 
is divided into centres, each of which 
is an area for the conscious perception 
of the different forms of sensory im- 
pressions, and also for the transmission 
of energy to the different muscles. 
Ferrier, Horsley and others have 
mapped out the brain into motor areas 
and centres. 

’ The term “centre” involves the fol- 
lowing mechanism: A_ sensitive sur- 
face; a nerve going to a nerve-cell or 
group of nerve-cells from which passes 


a nerve-fibre to a muscle. Every por- 
tion of the brain has been proved by ex- 
periment to have certain exclusive 
functions. So the brain may be looked 
upon as a motor which keeps the won- 
derful machinery going that produces 
all the various movements of the ani- 
mal frame. But all motors must, in the 
first instance, be under the control of 
some power. What, then, is this power, 
and where is it situated? 

The animal brain is composed of grey 
and white matter; the former consist- 
ing of nerve-cells communicating by 
numerous fine processes with the latter 
or nerve-fibres. These cells discharge 
impulses to, and receive impressions 
from, the nerve-fibres. But we have 
just seen that the brain is divided into 
various collections of these nerve-cells 
called centres, each centre having noth- 
ing to do with transmitting impulses to, 
or receiving impressions from, any 
other part of the body than that to 
which it is connected. Where, we ask, 
is this power, which gives these cells 
the faculty of discharging impulses? 
Science is silent. What it is, is com- 
paratively a question more easily an- 
swered. It may be a kind of proto- 
plasm or it may not. Its existence and 
its effects cannot be doubted; it perme- 
ates not only the animal but also the 
vegetable kingdom. We may describe 
it in a word as brain-power. 

The modern student of plant-life no 
longer regards the objects of his study 
as so many things that merely demand 
arrangement and classification, and 
whose history is exhausted when a 
couple of Latin or Greek names have 
been appended to each specimen. On 
the contrary, the botanist of to-day 
goes beneath the epidermis and seeks 
to unravel the mysteries of plant-exis- 
tence. To him a plant is no longer an 
inanimate being, but stands revealed as 
an organism exhibiting animal func- 
tions, such as breathing, irritability, 
circulation of sap or blood, sleeping, 
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and other various complex movements, 
which are certainly equally as well de- 
fined as are the analogous traits in the 
existence of the animal. 

. We have seen that these functions in 
the higher animals are performed by 
the agency of various nerves, etc., and 
that there must be a power behind the 
different nerve-cells of which the brain 
is composed. The brain itself cannot 
be looked upon as the source of all 
nerve-power, but merely, I repeat, as 
an intermediate motor which only 
serves for the more perfect transmis- 
sion of energy. This motor is absent in 
plants, but does it follow that the 
power or force is itself non-existent? 
Some say this power, even in the higher 
animals, and still more so in the vege- 
table kingdom, is merely instinct. In- 
stinct, a great authority tells us, is only 
“blind habit or automatically carried 
out action.” This being so, then in- 
stinctive actions only move in one 
direction, and cannot adapt themselves 
to circumstances. 

It is perhaps sometimes difficult to 
actually define whether a given action 
is instinctive or intelligent. Another 
writer defines instinct as “reflex action 
into which there is imported an ele- 
ment of consciousness.” This element 
of consciousness is, in instinctive action, 
very small or practically non-existent. 
As for example the Lemmings, in their 
instinct for going right ahead, will 
drown themselves in the sea. On the 
other hand, it is not instinct but intelli- 
gence which prompts a spider to first 
cut off the wings and then the legs of a 
fly it has caught before attempting to 
earry it away. Nor is it instinct when 
the sphex wasps provide fresh meat for 
their future larve by storing insects, 
caterpillars, etc., which they have first 
stung in their chief nerve centre, with 
the result that the victims are not killed 
outright, but only paralyzed. These in- 
stances give some idea of the difference 
between instinct and reason. 
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Those acquainted with the habits of 
plants know full well that they, too, 
have the power of adapting themselves 
to circumstances, and have many move- 
ments and traits that are the very re- 
verse of automatic and instinctive. 
Numerous instances could be given in 
which not only are the signs of sensi- 
bility as fully developed in the plant as 
in the animal, but many phases of ani- 
mal life are exactly imitated. 

As an example of extreme sensibility, 
take that wonderful plant, the Mimosa, 
sensitive not only of the most delicate 
touch, but, like several other genera, of 
the approach of darkness or of even a 
shadow thrown upon it, of which the 
poet speaks:— 


Weak with nice sense, the chaste 


Mimosa stands, 

From each rude touch withdraws her 
timid hands; 

Oft as light clouds o’erpass the sun- 
mer glade, 

Alarmed she trembles at the moving 
shade, 

And feels alive through all her tender 
form, 

The whispered murmurs of the gather- 
ing storm; 

Shuts her sweet eyelids to the ap- 
proaching night, 

And hails with freshened charms the 
rising light. 


Numerous species of Mimosa possess 
this property, and, indeed, most of the 
genera in a greater or less degree. 
They have leaves beautifully divided, 
again and again pinnate, with a great 
number of small leaflets, of which the 
pairs close upwards when touched. On 
repeated or rougher touching the leaf- 
lets of the neighboring pinnz also close 
together, and all the pinnz sink down, 
and at last the leaf stalk itself sinks 
down and the whole leaf hangs as if 
withered. After a short time the leaf- 
stalk rises and the leaves expand again. 
This trait of the leaves assuming a 
withered appearance is very analogous 
to that which is found in many insects, 
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and in fact all parts of the animal king- 
dom, of feigning death at anyone’s ap- 
proach or when slightly touched. 

The Mimosa, too, goes to sleep when 
night comes on, or even a dark cloud 
passing over the sun will cause its 
leaves to fold up and the stalk to sink 
down, and in fact, the whole plant goes 
to sleep. In going to sleep the Mimosa 
is not, however, at all singular, many 
species of plants closing their leaves 
and flowers at night. On the other 
hand, there are some which, like the 
beasts of the forest, hail the setting sun 
as a signal for activity. This sleep of 
plants, which is the same physiologi- 
cally as animal sleep, does not exist 
without reason. The art of sleeping is, 
in the higher animals, symptomatic of 
repose in the brain and nervous system, 
and the fact of plants sleeping is one 
proof of the existence of a nervous sys- 
tem in the members of the vegetable 
kingdom. 

Plants sleep at various hours and not 
always at night. The duration of plant 
sleep varies from ten to eighteen hours. 
Light and heat have little to do with 
plants sleeping, as different species go 
to sleep at different hours of the day. 
Thus the common Morning Glory (Con- 
volvulus purpureus) opens at dawn, the 
Star of Bethlehem about ten o’clock, 
the Ice Plant at noon. The Goat’s- 
beard, which opens at sunrise, closes at 
midday, and for this reason is called 
“Go-to-bed-at-noon.” The flowers of 
the Evening Primrose and of the Thorn 
Apple open at sunset; and those of the 
night flowering Cereus when it is dark. 

Aquatic flowers open and close with 
the greatest regularity. The white 
Water Lily closes its flowers at sunset 
and sinks below the water for the 
night; in the morning the petals again 
expand and float on the surface. The 
Victoria Regia expands for the first 
time about six o’clock in the evening, 
and closes in a few hours; it opens 
again at six the next morning, and re- 


mains so till the afternoon, when it 
closes and sinks below the water. 

For upwards of two thousand years 
continuous attempts have been made to 
elucidate the phenomena of sleep with- 
out success; many theories have been 
promulgated, but they have fallen short 
of. explaining it. We know that sleep 
rests the mind more than the body, or, 
to put it in another way, the mere 
physical, as apart from the nervous 
portion of the organism, can be rested 
without sleep. Negatively the effect of 
sleeplessness proves the value and ne- 
cessity of sleep. And this is seen in a 
marked manner in the case of plants. 

Electric light has been used to stimu- 
late the growth of plants, and, coupled 
with other means of forcing, a continual 
period of growth secured, thereby ob- 
taining earlier maturity than would 
have been the case under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. In most cases plants 
treated in this way were prevented 
from sleeping, the result in the case of 
perennials being to greatly weaken 
their constitution, the following year’s 
growth being poor and scanty, and in 
some cases they were scarcely alive. 

The carnivorous plants afford further 
evidence of the existence of nervous 
energy or brain-power in plants, among 
whick the Venus’s Fly-trap, Dionea 
muscipula, which Linnzeus called “the 
miracle of nature,” is the most elab- 
orate, and is the climax of the order 
Droseracee. The leaves, about four 
inches long, consist of a spatulate stalk, 
which is constricted to the midrib at 
its junction with the broad blade. 
The halves of the blade are movable on 
one another along the midrib. Round 
each margin are twenty to thirty long 
teeth which interlock in rat-trap fash- 
ion with those of the opposite side. 
The centre of the leaf bears numerous 
rose-colored digestive glands, and there 
are on each half of the blade 
three sensitive hairs. The blades 
shut up in from eight to ten seconds 
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when one of the sensitive hairs is 
touched. 

When an insect is caught or a piece 
of raw meat is placed on the leaf, the 
blades close up and the glands immedi- 
ately pour out a fluid which is practi- 
cally similar to the gastric juice of the 
animal stomach in its digestive proper- 
ties. The matter of the insect body or 
of the meat is thus absorbed into the 
substance and tissues of the plant just 
as the food eaten by an animal is di- 
gested and goes to build up its fabric or 
repair waste. 

The animal digestion can only be car- 
ried on by the brain-force acting by 
means of a nerve upon the gastric 
glands. We may, therefore, concede 
that it is the action of the same power 
in the plant that produces the same 
effect. The motor is absent, but the 
motion is there. This movement in 
plants when irritated and the act of 
digestion is seen also in the Sundew, 
and there are many species in whose 
flowers and leaves muscular movement 
is seen when irritated. 

The Hedysarum of Bengal is an ex- 
ample of movement without external 
cause. This plant gyrates the central 
leafiet of its pinnule. The properties of 
its lateral leaflets are, however, the 
most remarkable, for they have a 
strange power of jerking up and down. 
This motion will sometimes stop of its 
own accord, and then suddenly, without 
any apparent cause, commence afresh. 
The leaves cannot be set in action by a 
touch, though exposure to cold will 
stop the motion. What is more amazing 
in the movements of these leaflets is, 
that if they be temporarily stopped by 
being held, they will immediately re- 
sume action after the restraint is 
removed, and, as if to make up for lost 
time, will jerk up and down with in- 
creased rapidity. 

The power of spontaneous movement 
is also seen in the seed spores of cer- 
tain seaweeds and other lowly plants. 


These spores move about in water with 
freedom, and the filaments of many of 
the liverworts exhibit a capacity for 
extraordinary motion. In the spores of 
the potato fungus (Pythoptora infestans) 
we have another well-marked instance 
of the power of movement according to 
circumstances. When the spore-cases 
burst, a multitude of little bodies 
escape, and if these gain access to 
water—a drop of dew on the potato leaf, 
for instance—they develop a couple of 
curious little tails, by means of which 
they swim about after the manner of 
tadpoles. 

Then there are the unicellular plants, 
the desmids and diatoms, which dart 
about hither and thither in the water. 
It is noteworthy that all these move- 
ments can be arrested by the applica- 
tion of chloroform or a weak solution 
of opium or other soporific. 

It is not in the fully developed vege- 
table organism alone that we find evi- 
dence of the existence of brain-power, 
but this power begins to display itself 
with the sprouting of the seed. In the 
commencement of plant life we find, as 
in the case of the pea (to give an easily 
tested example) that the root emerges 
at one end of the seed and the shoot at 
the other. What causes the former to 
descend and the latter to ascend? If 
the seed is so placed that the root comes 
out at the top, the result is the same, 
for the root immediately turns round 
and grows downward and the shoot 
vice versa. This cannot be caused by 
gravitation, although Darwin once 
thought so, as the force of gravity 
would have the same effect on the shoot 
as on the root. There can only be one 
reason, and that is the existence of a 
directing force or brain-power. 

There is no structure in plants more 
wonderful than the tip of the root, 
The course pursued by the root in pene- 
trating the ground is determined by the 
tip. Darwin wrote: “It is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that the tip of the 
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radicle, endowed as it is with such 
diverse kinds of sensitiveness, acts like 
the brain of animals.” 

It is unnecessary to adduce further 
illustrations in proof of the fact that 
brain-power can, and does, exist apart 
from a visible brain. When we see the 
irritability of the sensitive plant, trans- 
mitted from one part to another, ex- 
hausted by repeated artificial excitant, 
and renewed after a period of repose, it 
is difficult to dissociate it from animal- 
ity. Still less can we witness certain 
organs taking determinate positions 
and directions, surmounting interven- 
ing obstacles, moving spontaneously, or 
study the manner in which they are 
affected by stimulants, narcotics and 
poisons, and yet declare these phenom- 
ena to be caused by a different power 
which produces similar actions and ef- 
fects in animals. Vital activity is the 
rule and inertness the exception in 
plant life; and this fact seems to im- 
press upon us the error of that form of 
argument which would assume _ the 
non-existence of the higher traits of 
life in plants merely because the ma- 
chinery is invisible. 

It has already been mentioned that 
the lowest forms of both animals and 
plants are individuals whose bodies 
are merely single cells. It is worthy of 
note, too, that the earliest embryonic 
state of all the higher animals is 
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merely that of a single minute cell. It 
is a wonderful fact that the embryonic 
forms of plants and animals, birds and 
beasts, fish and fowl, the Mimosa and 
man, are so exactly similar that the 
highest powers of the microscope are 
unable to trace any distinction between 
them. From an evolutionary point of 
view there is nothing after all so very 
wonderful in this. If there were no 
signs of intelligence in the vegetable 
kingdom the cause for wonder would 
be greater. If thought is the product 
of evolution, it must have had its be- 
ginnings. The reason why the intelli- 
gence of all living organisms has not 
reached to the same stage as that of 
the genus homo is merely because in 
them the evolutionary process appears 
to have stopped. For anything we 
know, it may have taken as many thou- 
sand years to evolve the intelligence of 
the Mimosa as it has that of man, al- 
though of course the latter is an incal- 
culably greater distance ahead. As 
Professor Drummond says: “Mimosa 
can be defined in terms of man, but 
man cannot be defined in ternis of 
Mimosa.” This problem of the evolu- 
tion of intelligence is one to which we 
are naturally led when considering the 
intellectual traits of lower organisms, 
but to consider it even in a superficial 
manner would be beyond the scope of 


this paper. 
Arthur Smith. 





CITY PRIMROSES. 


Primroses in a city lane; 

A gentle wind their fragrance brings; 

And memory straightway conjures up 

The breath of many springs:— 

The flowers, the fields, the laughing brooks, 
And flutterings of wings. 


Gerald Wallace. 
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READINGS FROM NEW BOOKS. 


RELIGIOUS RAREE-SHOWS.' 


Mrs. Staggchase presented Maurice 
to the ladies, and after they had 
spoken on the stairs with one and 
another acquaintance, and Maurice 
had exchanged a word with his friend 
Ashe, it chanced that the four left the 
house together. Wynne found him- 
self behind with Miss Morison, while 
his cousin and Mrs. Frostwinch 
walked on in advance. He was seized 
with a delightful sense of elation at 
his position, yet so little was he accus- 
tomed to society that he knew not 
what to say to her. He was keenly 
aware that she was glancing askance 
at his garb, and after a moment of 
silence he broke out abruptly in the 
most naively unconscious fashion:— 

“I am a novice at the Clergy House 
of St. Mark.” 

A beautiful color flushed up in Miss 
Morison’s dark cheek; and Wynne 
realized how unconventional he had 
been in replying to a question which 
had not been spoken. 

“Is it a Catholic order?” she asked, 
with an evident effort not to look con- 
fused. 

“It is not Roman,” he responded. 
“We believe that it is catholic.” 

“Oh,” said she vaguely; and the 
conversation lapsed. 

They walked a moment in silence, 
and then Maurice made another 
effort. 

“Has Mrs. Frostwinch been ill?’ he 


1 From “The Puritans.” By Arlo Bates. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company, Publishers. Price #1.50. 


asked. “Mrs. Staggchase spoke of her 
as a miracle.” 

“Tll!” echoed Miss Morison; “she has 
been wholly given up by the physi- 
cians. She has some horrible internal 
trouble; and a consultation of the best 
doctors in town decided that she could 
not live a week. That was two months 
ago.” 

“But I don’t understand,” he said in 
surprise. “What happened?” 

“A miracle,” the other replied smil- 
ing. “You believe in miracles, of 
course.” 

“But what sort of a miracle?” 

“Faith-cure.” 

“Faith-cure!”’ repeated he in aston- 
ishment. “Do you mean that Mrs. 
Frostwinch has been raised from a 
death-bed by that sort of jugglery?” 

His companion shrugged her shoul- 
ders. 

“I don’t think it would raise you in 
her estimation if she heard you. The 
facts are as I tell you. She dismissed 
her doctors when they said they could 
do nothing for her, and took into her 
house a mind-cure woman, a Mrs. 
Crapps. Some power has put her on 
her feet. Wouldn’t you do the same 
thing in her place?” 

Wynne looked bewildered at Mrs. 
Frostwinch walking before him in a 
shimmer of Boston respectability. He 
had an uneasy feeling that he was 
passing from one pitfall to another. 
He was keenly conscious of the rich- 
ness of the voice of the girl by his 
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side, so that he felt that it was not 
easy for him to disagree with any- 
thing which she said. He let her re- 
mark pass without reply. 

“For my part,” she went on frankly. 
“I don’t in the least believe in the 
thing as a matter of theory; but prac- 
tically I have a superstition about it, 
because I’ve seen Cousin Anna. She 
was helpless, in agony, dying; and 
now she is as well as Iam. If I were 
ill——”’ 

She broke off with a pretty little 
gesture as they came within hearing 
of the others, who had halted at Mrs. 
Frostwinch’s gate. Wynne said good- 
by absently, and went on his way 
down the hill like a man in a dream. 

“Well,” Mrs. Staggchase said, “you 
have seen one of Boston’s ethical de- 
bauches; what do you think if it?” 

“It was confusing,” he returned. “I 
couldn’t make out what it was for.” 

“For? To amuse us. We are the 
children of the Puritans, you know, 
and have inherited a twist toward the 
ethical and the supernatural so strong 
that we have to have these things 
served up even in our amusements.” 

“Then I think that it is wicked,” 
Maurice said. 

“Oh, no; we must not be narrow. It 
isn’t wrong to amuse one’s self; and 
if we play with the religion of the 
Persians, why is it worse than to play 
with the mythologies of the Greeks or 
Romans? You wouldn’t think it any 
harm to jest about classical theology.” 

Wynne turned toward her with a 
smile on his strong, handsome face. 

“Why do you try to tangle me up in 
words?” he asked. 

Mrs. Staggchase did not turn toward 
him, but looked before with face en- 
tirely unchanged as she replied:— 

“I am not trying to entangle you in 
words, but if I were it would be all 
part of the play. You are undergoing 
your period of temptation. I am the 
tempter in default of a better. In the 
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old fashion of temptations it wouldn’t 
do to have the tempter old and plain. 
Then you were expected to fall in love; 
now we deal in snares more subtle.” 

Maurice laughed, but somewhat un- 
mirthfully. There was to him some- 
thing bewildering and worldly about 
his cousin; and he had come to feel 
that he could never be at all sure 
where in the end the most harmless 
beginning of talk might lead him. 

“What, then, is the modern way of 
temptation?” he inquired. 

“It shows how much faith we have 
in its power,” she replied, as they 
waited on the corner of Charles Street 
for a carriage to pass, “that I don’t in 
the least mind giving you full warning. 
Did you know the lady in that car- 
riage, by the way?” 

“It was Mrs. Wilson, wasn’t it?’ 

“Yes; Mrs. Chauncy Wilson. You 
have seen her at the Church of the 
Nativity, I suppose. She is one phase 
of the temptation.” 

“I don’t in the least understand.” 

“[ didn’t in the least suppose that 
you would. You will in time. My 
part of the temptation is to show you 
all sorts of ethical juggiery, the spirit- 
ual and intellectual gymnastics such 
as the Bostonians love; to persuade 
you that all religion is only a sort of 
pastime, and that the particular high- 
church sort which you especially affect 
is but one of a great many entertain- 
ing ways of killing time.” 

“Cousin Diana!” he exclaimed, gen- 
uinely shocked. 

“I hope that you understand,” she 
continued unmoved. “I shall exhibit 
a very pretty collection of fads to you 
if we see them all.” 

“But suppose,” he said slowly, “that 
I refused to go with you?” 

“But you won't,” returned she, with 
that curious smile which always 
teased him with its suggestion of 
irony. “In the first place you couldn’t 
be so impolite as to refuse me. A 
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woman may always lead a man into 
questionable paths if she puts it to 
his sense of chivalry not to desert her. 
In the second, the spirit of the age 
is a good deal stronger in you than 
you realize, and the truth is that you 
wouldn’t be left behind for anything. 
In the third, you could hardly be so 
cowardly as to run away from the 
temptation that is to prove whether 
you were really born to be a priest.” 

“That was decided when I entered 
the Clergy House.” 

“Nonsense; nothing of the sort, my 
dear boy. The only thing that was 
decided then was that you thought 
you were. Wait and see our ethical 
and religious raree-shows. We had 
the Persian to-day; to-morrow I’m to 
take you to a spiritualist sitting at 
Mrs. Rangely’s. She hates to have me 
come, so I mustn’t miss that. Then 
there are the mind-cure, Theosophy, 
and a dozen other things, not to 
mention the semi-irreligions, like Na- 
tionalism. You will be as the gods, 
knowing good and evil, by the time 
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we are half way round the circle— 
though it is perhaps somewhat doubt- 
ful if you know them apart.” 

She spoke in her light, railing way, 
as if the matter were one of the small- 
est possible consequence, and yet 
Wynne grew every moment more and 
more uncomfortable. He had never 
seen his cousin in just this mood, and 
could not tell whether she were mock- 
ing him or warning him. He seized 
upon the first pretext which presented 
itself to his mind, and endeavored to 
change the subject. 

“Who is Mrs. Rangely?”’ he asked. 
“A medium?” 

“Oh, bless you, no. She is not so 
bad as a medium; she is only a New 
Yorker. Do you think we'd go to real 
mediums? Although,” she added, 
“there are plenty who do go. I think 
that it is shocking bad form.” 

“But you speak as if——” 

“As if spiritualism were one of the 
recognized ethical games, that’s all. 
It is played pretty well at Mrs. 
Rangely’s, I’m told.” 





THE DISCOVERIES OF THE CENTURY. 


Taking first those inventions and 
practical applications of science which 
are perfectly new departures, and 
which have also so rapidly developed 
as to have profoundly affected many of 
our habits, and even our thoughts and 
our language, we find them to be thir- 
teen in number. 

1. Railways, which have revolution- 
ized land travel and the distribution of 
commodities. 

2. Steam Navigation, which has done 
the same thing for ocean travel, and 
has besides led to the entire reconstruc- 
tion of the navies of the world. 


1 From “The Wonderful Century.” By Alfred 
Russel Wallace. Dodd, Mead & Uo., Publishers. 
Price £2.50. 


3. Electric Telegraphs, which have 
produced an even greater revolution in 
the communication of thought. 

4. The Telephone, which transmits, 
or rather reproduces, the voice of the 
speaker at a distance. 

5. Friction Matches, which have revy- 
olutionized the modes of obtaining fire. 

6. Gas Lighting, which enormously 
improved out-door and other illumina- 
tion. 

7. Electric Lighting, another advance, 
now threatening to supersede gas. 

8. Photography, an art which is to 
the external forms of nature what 
printing is to thought. 

9. The Phonograph, which preserves 
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and reproduces sounds as photography 
preserves and reproduces forms. 

10. The Réntgen Rays, which render 
many opaque objects transparent, and 
open up a new world to photography. 

11. Spectrum Analysis, which so 
greatly extends our knowledge of the 
universe that by its assistance we are 
able to ascertain the relative heat and 
chemical constitution of the stars, and 
ascertain the existence, and measure 
the rate of motion, of stellar bodies 
which are entirely invisible. 

12. The use of Anzesthetics, rendering 
the most severe surgical operations 
painless. 

13. The use of Antiseptics in surgical 
operations, which has still further 
extended the means of saving 
life. 

Now, if we ask what inventions com- 
parable with these were made during 
the previous (eighteenth) century, it 
seems at first doubtful whether there 
were any. But we may, perhaps, ad- 
mit the development of the steam-en- 
gine from the rude but still useful 
machine of Newcomen to the powerful 
and economical engines of Boulton and 
Watt. The principle, however, was 
known long before, and had been practi- 
cally applied in the previous century by 
the Marquis of Worcester and by 
Savery; and the improvements made by 
Watt, though very important, had a 
very limited result. The engines made 
were almost wholly used in pumping 
the water out of deep mines, and the 
bulk of the population knew no more of 
them, nor derived any more direct bene- 
fit from them, than if they had not ex- 
isted. 

In the seventeenth century, the one 
great and far-reaching invention was 
that of the Telescope, which, in its im- 
mediate results of extending our knowl- 
edge of the universe and giving possi- 
bilities of future knowledge not yet 
exhausted, may rank with spectrum 
analysis in our own era. The Barom- 
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eter and Thermometer are minor dis- 
coveries. 

In the sixteenth century we have no 
invention of the first rank, but in the 
fifteenth we have Printing. 

The Mariner’s Compass was invented 
early in the fourteenth century, and 
was of great importance in rendering 
ocean navigation possible and thus fa- 
cilitating the discovery of America. 

Then, backward to the dawn of his- 
tory, or rather to prehistoric times, we 
have the two great engines of knowl- 
edge and discovery—the Indian or 
Arabic numerals, leading to arithmetic 
and algebra, and, more remote still, the 
invention of alphabetical writing. 

Summing these up, we find only five 
inventions of the first rank in all pre- 
ceding time—the telescope, the priuting- 
press, the mariner’s compass, Arabic 
numerals and alphabetical writing, to 
which we may add the steam-engine 
and the barometer, making seven in all, 
as against thirteen in our single cen- 
tury. 

Coming now to the theoretical dis- 
coveries of our time, which have ex- 
tended our knowledge or widened our 
conceptions of the universe, we find 
them to be about equal in number, as 
follows:— 

1. The determination of the mechani- 
cal equivalent of heat, leading to the 
great principle of the Conservation of 
Energy. 

2. The Molecular theory of gases. 

3. The mode of direct measurement 
of the Velocity of Light, and the ex- 
perimental proof of the Earth’s Rota- 
tion. These are put together, because 
hardly sufficient alone. 

4. The discovery of the function of 
Dust in nature. 

5. The theory of definite and multiple 
proportions in Chemistry. 

6. The nature of Meteors and Comets, 
leading to the Meteoritic theory of the 
Universe. 

7. The proof of the Glacial Epoch, its 
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vast extent, and its effects upon the 
earth’s surface. 

8. The proof of the great Antiquity 
of Man. 

9. The establishment of the theory of 
Organic Evolution. 

10. The Cell theory and the Recapitu- 
lation theory in Embryology. 

11. The Germ theory of the Zymotic 
diseases. 

12. The discovery of the nature and 
function of the White Blood-Corpuscles. 

Turning to the past, in the eighteenth 
century we may, perhaps, claim two 
groups of discoveries. 

1. The foundation of modern Chemis- 
try by Black, Cavendish, Priestley and 
Lavoisier; and 

2. The foundation of Electrical sci- 
ence by Franklin, Galvani and Volta. 

The seventeenth century is richer in 
epoch-making discoveries, since Wwe 
have:— 
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3. The theory of Gravitation estab- 
lished. ’ 

4. The discovery of Kepler’s laws. 

5. The invention of Fluxions and the 
Differential Calculus. 

6. Harvey’s proof of the circulation 
of the Blood. 

7. Roemer’s proof of finite Velocity 
of Light by Jupiter’s satellites. 

Then, going backward, we can find 
nothing of the first rank except Euclid’s 
wonderful system of Geometry, derived 
from earlier Greek and Egyptian 
sources, and perhaps the mest remark- 
able mental product of the earliest civ- 
ilizations; to which we may add the 
introduction of Arabic numerals, and 
the use of the Alphabet. Thus, in all 
past history we find only eight theories 
or principles antecedent to the nine- 
teenth century, as compared with 
twelve during that century. 
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When the summer has 


golden 
rounded languidly to its close, when 
autumn has been carried forth in rus- 
set winding-sheet, then all good fel- 
lows who look upon holidays as a 
chief end of life return from moor and 
stream and begin to take stock of 


gains and losses. And the wisest, real- 
izing that the time of action is over 
while that of reminiscence has begun, 
realize too that the one is pregnant 
with greater pleasures than the other 
—that action, indeed, is only the means 
to an end of reflection and apprecia- 
tion. Wisest of all, the loafer stands 
apart supreme. For he, of one mind 
with the philosopher as to the end, 
goes straight to it at once; and his 
1 From “ Pagan Papers.” By Kenneth Grahame. 
John Lane, Publisher. Price $1.25. (By permission.) 
1038 
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happy summer has accordingly been 
spent in those subjective pleasures of 
the mind whereof the others, the men 
of muscle and peeled faces, are only 
just beginning to taste. 

And yet, though he may a little de- 
spise (or rather pity) them, the loafer 
does not dislike nor altogether shun 
them. Far from it; they are very 
necessary to him. For “Suave mari 
magno” is the motto of your true loafer; 
and it is chiefly by keeping ever in view 
the struggles and the clamorous jos- 
tlings of the unenlightened making hol- 
iday that he is able to realize the bliss 
of his own condition and maintain his 
self-satisfaction at boiling-point. And 
so is he never very far away from the 
track beaten by the hurrying Philistine 
hoof, but hovers more or less on the 
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edge of it, where, the sole fixed star 
amidst whirling constellations, he may 
watch the mad world “glance, and nod, 
and hurry by.” 

There are many such centres of con- 
templation along the west coast of 
Scotland. Few places are better loaf- 
ing-ground than a pier, with its tran- 
quil “lucid interval” between steamers, 
the ever recurrent throb of paddle- 
wheel, the rush and foam of beaten 
water among the piles, splash of ropes 
and rumble of gangways, and all the 
attendant hurry and scurry of the 
human morrice. Here, tanquam in 
speculo, the loafer as he lounges may, 
by attorney, as it were, touch gently 
every stop in the great organ of the 
emotions of mortality. Rapture of 
meeting, departing woe, love at first 
sight, disdain, laughter, indifference— 
he may experience them all, but attenu- 
ated, and as if he saw them in a dream; 
as if, indeed, he were Heine’s god in 
dream on a mountain-side. Let the 
drowsy deity awake and all these pup- 
pets, emanations of his dream, will van- 
ish into the nothing whence they came. 
And these emotions may be renewed 
each morning; if a fair one sail to-day, 
be sure that as fair will land to-mor- 
row. The supply is inexhaustible. 

But in the South, perhaps the happi- 
est loafing-ground is the gift of Father 
Thames; for there again the contrast of 
violent action, with its blisters, perspi- 
ration, and the like, throws into fine 
relief the bliss of “quietism.” I know 
one little village in the upper reaches 
where loafing may be pushed to high 
perfection. Here the early hours of 
the morning are vexed by the voices of 
boaters making their way down the 
little street to the river. The most of 
them go staggering under hampers, 
bundles of waterproofs and so forth. 
Their voices are clamant of feats to be 
accomplished; they will row, they will 
punt, they will paddle, till they weary 
out the sun. All this the loafer hears 
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through the open door of his cottage, 
where, in his shirt-sleeves, he is dally- 
ing with his bacon, as a gentleman 
should. He is the only one who has 
had a comfortable breakfast—and he 
knows it. Later he will issue forth and 
stroll down in their track to the bridge. 
The last of these Argonauts is pulling 
lustily forth; the river is dotted with 
evanishing blazers. Upon all these 
lunatics a pitiless Phcebus shines tri- 
umphant. The loafer sees the last of 
them off the stage, turns his back on it 
and seeks the shady side of the 
street. 

A holy calm possesses the village now; 
the foreign element has passed away 
with shouting and waving of banners, 
and its natural life of somnolency is in 
evidence at last. And first, let him re- 
spectfully greet each several village 
dog. Arcades ambo—loafers likewise— 
they lie there in the warm dust, each 
outside his own door, ready to return 
the smallest courtesy. Their own lords 


and masters are not given to the ex- 
change of compliments nor to greetings 


in the market-place. The dog is gener- 
ally the better gentleman, and he is 
aware of it; and he duly appreciates 
the loafer, who is not too proud to 
pause a moment, change the news, and 
pass the time of day. He will mark 
his sense of this attention by rising 
from his dust-divan and accompanying 
his caller some steps on his way. But 
he will stop short of his neighbor’s dust- 
patch; for the morning is really too hot 
for a shindy. So, by easy stages (the 
street is not a long one; six dogs will 
see it out), the loafer quits the village; 
and now the world is before him. 
Shall he sit on a gate and smoke? or 
lie on the grass and smoke? or smoke 
aimlessly and at large along the road? 
Such a choice of happiness is distract- 
ing; but perhaps the last course is the 
best—as needing the least mental ef- 
fort of selection. Hardly, however, 


has he fairly started his first day- 
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dream when the snappish “ting” of a 
bellkin recalls him to realities. By 
comes the bicyclist: dusty, sweating, a 
piteous thing to look upon. But the 
irritation of the strepitant metal has 
jarred the loafer’s almost exquisite 
nerves; he is fain to climb a gate and 
make his way towards solitude and the 
breezy downs. 

Up here all vestiges of a sordid hu- 
manity disappear. The loafer is alone 
with the southwest wind and the blue 
sky. Only a carolling of larks and a 
tinkling from distant flocks break the 
brooding noonday stillness; above, the 
wind-hover hangs motionless, a black 
dot on the blue. Prone on his back on 
the springy turf, gazing up into the 
sky, his fleshy integument seems to 
drop away, and the spirit ranges at will 
among the tranquil clouds. This way 
Nirvana nearest lies. Earth no longer 
obtrudes herself; possibly somewhere a 
thousand miles or so below him the 
thing still “spins like a fretful midge.” 
The loafer knows not nor cares. His is 
now an astral body, and through golden 
spaces of imagination his soul is wing- 
ing her untrammelled flight. And 
there he really might remain forever, 
but that his vagrom spirit is called back 
to earth by a gentle but resistless, very 
human summons—a gradual, consum- 
ing, Pantagruelian, godlike thirst: a 


thirst to thank Heaven on. So, with a 
sigh half of regret, half of anticipation, 
he bends his solitary steps towards the 
nearest inn. Tobacco for one is good: 
to commune with one’s self and be still 
is truest wisdom; but beer is a thing of 
deity—beer is divine. 

Later the loafer may decently make 
some concession to popular taste by 
strolling down to the river and getting 
out his boat. With one paddle out he 
will drift down the stream: just brush- 
ing the flowering rush and the meadow- 
sweet, and taking in as peculiar gifts 
the varied sweets of even. 

The loose strife is his, and the arrow- 
head; his the distant moan of the weir; 
his are the glories, amber and scarlet 
and silver, of the sunset-haunted sur- 
By and by the boaters will pass 
him, homeward bound. All are blis- 
tered and sore; his withers are 
wrung. Most are too tired and hungry 
to see the sunset glories; no corporeal 
pangs clog his wsthesis—his perceptive 
faculty. Some have quarrelied in the 
day and are no longer on speaking 
terms; he is at peace with himself and 
with the whole world. Of all that lay 
them down in the little village that 
night, his sleep will be the surest and 
the sweetest. For not even the black- 
smith himself will have better claim to 
have earned a night's repose. 

0 


face, 


un- 





CLOUGH, ARNOLD, AND NEWMAN:' 


A lad of fine physique, famous in the 
annals of Rugby football as “the best 
goal-keeper on record,” and capable a 
few years afterwards of walking his 
fifty miles in a day, Clough neverthe- 
less took but a secondary interest in 
the athletic side of life. He was keenly 


1 From “Faith and Doubt in the Century’s Poets.” 
By Richard A. Armstrong, B. A. Thomas Whittaker, 
Publisher. Price $1. 


intellectual and was ready for Arnold's 
famous “Sixth” a full year before his 
time. But, above all, he was moulded 
by Arnold into a moral and religious 
earnestness of great intensity, together 
with a passionate belief in Rugby and 
Arnoldism as the saving and redeem- 
ing element in English life. When 
réady for college his one thought was 
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which university would make the best 
centre from which old Rugbeians could 
turn the world to their way of thinking, 
and make good Churchmanship the 
general foundation of good citizenship 
in the world of men. 

So he goes up to Oxford with the Bal- 
liol Scholarship—the finest introduction 
a brilliant youth can have to the uni- 
versity career—there to be the intimate 
associate of Ward and Jowett, of 
Matthew Arnold and his brother, and 
others, the most talented undergradu- 
ates and graduates of his day. . What 
part may not such a youth so placed 
hope to play in the intellectual, social 
and religious history of his time? 

A comely youth of more than common 
stature, with ample, dark, soft hair, 
brilliant complexion, and eyes that 
shone and sparkled with animation. 

And yet there were elements in his 
training as applied to one of his peculiar 
constitution which were not, perhaps, 
altogether happy. “Arnold spoilt the 
Public Schools,” cries his “uncle,” com- 
menting on “Dipsychus,” the most seri- 
ous of Clough’s longer poems. “Why 
didn’t he flog them and hold his tongue? 
Flog them he did, but why preach?” 
And undoubtedly one may preach more 
than is good to growing youths, since 
self-consciousness in the young is the 
enemy of noble doing and self-forgetful 
devotion. 

We shall see presently that the young 
Balliol scholar suffered no little as the 
years went by from what can only be 
called a morbid conscientiousness, an 
introspective habit which cut at the 
roots of action and planted a lurking 
skepticism as an enfeebling parasite in 
the very fibre of his faith. It was his 
misfortune that when he should have 
been giving at least three-fourths of his 
mind to Latin and Greek, he was giving 
five-sixths of it to continuous specula- 
tion in theology and philosophy without 
gaining any clear light or any of that 
virile force of conviction which is neces- 
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sary in every man who is to be a power 
in the world. 

The young Rugbeian came up to Ox- 
ford to turn all Oxford to discipleship 
to the Broad Churchmanship of Arnold, 
and lo! the university was in the grip 
of a mightier influence than Arnold’s. 
John Henry Newman was rising rap- 
idly into the full orb of his amazing 
power. The sacerdotal theory of relig- 
ion, the authority of the Church as the 
only criterion of truth, was in the air; 
and young Clough was caught in the 
whirl of the controversy and was driven 
in upon himself in question after ques- 
tion as to the true basis of his faith. 
The result was a loosening of all his 
certainties, and a pathetic beating 
about for spiritual and intellectual 
anchorage which is portrayed over and 
over again in his verse. 

This was the wreckage of Clough’s 
career. From sacerdotalism his whole 
nature was repelled. But while relig- 
ious instincts were strong in him—per- 
haps the strongest element in his 
nature—and he loved purity and good- 
ness with all his heart, he could find no 
inteliectual foundation whatever for a 
positive faith. And so the brilliant 
young Rugbeian, he who was to have 
been the persuasive apostle of Arnold’s 
gospel, drifted into the open sea of 
doubt, and suffered torment longing to 
believe, yet with perversest ingenuity 
questioning continually every incipient 
conviction that strove to establish it- 
self in his mind. 

“Between the Old Faith and the 
New:” all the old foundations were 
broken up. It was not given to him to 
plant firm faith upon the new. His was 
too curious a mind to rest in Words- 
worth’s mystic revelations. Whenever 
the higher mysteries seemed to open 
out before him, haunting, often mock- 
ing, doubts pressed clamorous on to the 
arena of his consciousness. And “We 
“annot know” became the prevailing 
note of all his song. 
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His outward career is the pathetic 
commentary on this inward history. 
He whom all his contemporaries 
counted certain to take a commanding 
place in the higher life of England sank 
into comparative insignificance. He be- 
gan by failing of that First Class, 
which was the undoubted meed due to 
his knowledge and ability. He went on 
always hoping, longing to do some great 
thing, yet never doing it. For years he 
held his tutorship and _ fellowship, 
doubting whether he ought not to give 
them up since he no longer held the 
faith supposed to be their indispensable 
condition. At last he resigned them 
both, but not to give his splendid tal- 
ents work to do for any high ends out- 
side the circle of the university. One 
petty appointment after another he 
held—petty, that is, in comparison with 
what his intellectual endowments quali- 
fied him for—but always questioning 
whether this was or was not what he 
ought to be at. At last peace seems to 
have come to him only by giving up 
finally and forever all such noble ambi- 
tions for the bettering of the world as 
had inspired his early youth, quietly 
settling down into a useful, if some- 
what narrow, government office, and 
taking all his joy from the homely love 
of wife and children. 

And yet this was a good man, a re- 
ligious man, of whom I have been 
speaking, a man far better and more 
religious than many who have shone 
conspicuous as patriots and heroes, a 
man in the highest degree lovable, a 
man who inspired others to a strenu- 
ousness of which he himself failed, a 
man whose intellect was held in honor 
by the most intellectual. The pathetic 
note about him is that through all the 
complex folds and windings of his 
skepticism there ran, not only a heart- 
felt longing to believe, but a persistent 
conviction that somewhere, somehow, 
there is a faith which is true and good 
and strong, and which man shall be- 
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lieve when the time for it has come. 
The shams, the hypocrisies, the plati- 
tudes, the ignorances of professed re- 
ligion, had destroyed religious faith for 
his generation, it seemed to him; and he 
found his own soul blank of a definite 
faith; yet at the back of his conscious- 
ness ever lay an inerpugnable faith in 
faith; and his poems seem to me the 
dim, sad prophecy of the Larger Hope, 
and the Faith Triumphant, which were 
already beginning to find their music 
im the poesy of Tennyson and Brown- 
ing. 

And there is another note, besides 
this touching faith in faith, that moves 
me to exceeding sympathy with Arthur 
Clough. His own temptation was to be 
forever listening with folded hands for 
the whispering voices of the Spirit. 
And there are poems of his in which he 
beautifully pleads for this still and 
silent and inactive mood of listening 
and waiting. But he recognized the 
danger of even so highly spiritualized a 
dolce far niente, and often answers his 
own musings with quite a Carlylean 
call to men to work; work though your 
labor be for nought or seeming so; for 
work is the only certain tonic for the 
soul, 

Let us hear him in either mood. 
Here, amongst his Early Poems, is, I 
think, the most beautiful of all the pas- 
sages in which he pleads for the still 
listening for the inmost music of the 
soul:— 


Are there not, then, two musics unto 
men?— 
One loud and bold and coarse, 
And overpowering still perforce 
All tone and tune beside; 
Yet in despite its pride 
Only of fumes of foolish fancy bred, 
And sounding solely in the sounding 
head: 
The other, soft and low, 
Stealing whence we not know, 
Painfully heard, and easily forgot, 
With pauses oft and many a silence 
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(And silent oft it seems, when silent it 
is not), 
Revivals, too, of unexpected change: 
Haply thou think’st ’twill never be be- 
gun, 
Or that ’t has come, and been, and 
passed away: 
Yet turn to other none— 
Turn not, oh, turn not thou! 
But listen, listen, listen—if haply be 
heard it may; 
Listen, listen, listen—is it not sounding 
now ? 


Here, again, and it is in his young 
undergraduate days, he would break off 
from enfeebling musings, and do a bit 
of work in the tumultuous world:— 


Heav’n grant the manlier heart, that 
timely, ere 
Youth fly. with life’s real tempest 
would be coping; 
The fruit of dreamy hoping 
Is, waking, blank despair. 
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It is announced that the dramatiza- 
tion of Rupert of Hentzau is already 
arranged for. 


A biography of Robert Louis Steven- 
son by Miss M. M. Black is to appear 
in the “Famous Scots” series. 


The books of Ezekiel, Joshua, Deu- 
teronomy and Genesis in the Poly- 
chrome Bible (Dodd, Mead & Co., pub- 
lishers) are promised for this fall. 


Maarten Maartens’s story, “Her 
Memory,” which has just been com- 
pleted as a serial in Temple Bar, 
is to be published this month by D. 
Appleton & Co. 


The new life of Alphonse Daudet, 
by his son Leon, is on the list of Little, 
Brown & Co. for publication this fall. 
Included in the volume is a chapter of 
“Recollections of Daudet’s Childhood 
and Youth” by his brother Ernest. 
The same house has in press a volume 
of essays by Lafcadio Hearn, entitled 
“Pxotics and Retrospectives.” 


The adventures of the Comte de 
la Muette during the Reign of Ter- 
ror, by Bernard Capes, the exciting 
series of tales which has been pub- 
lished this year in Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine; and John Splendid by Neil 


Munro, with which the readers of The 
Living Age are pleasantly familiar, 
are among the autumn announcements 
of Dodd, Mead & Co. 


There may be those who have 
thought that we had had enough of 
Carlyle reminiscences, talk, discussion 
and correspondence. But Sir Charles 
Gavan Duffy is about to issue an en- 
larged edition of his “Conversations 
with Carlyle,” and in so doing, he ex- 
presses a cheerful confidence that the 
public will be glad to have more Car- 
lyle letters and talks. 


The complete poems of Richard 
Realf are announced for early publica- 
tion by the Funk & Wagnalls Publish- 
ing Company, with a memoir by Col. 
Richard J. Hinton. Realf’s career 
was one of chequered and romantic in- 
terest. His poems, which were marked 
by unusual fire and imaginative 
power, have never before been col- 
lected, and those who have cherished 
fugitive bits of his verse will welcome 
this complete edition of them. 


According to The Athenzeum, Mr. 
Sidney Colvin’s biography of the late 
Robert Louis Stevenson is not to 
appear serially before it is published 
in book form. The serial publication 
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in Scribner’s Magazine refers to the 
letters which are to form part of the 
work, and not to the life itself. Other 
biographical sketches are mentioned 
as in preparation, but none of them, 
The Athenzum says, has any sanc- 
tion from the author’s representatives. 


The interesting series of biographies 
of American Statesmen (Houghton, 
Mifiin & Co. publishers) is to 
be enriched this fall by four new 
volumes. Professor Hart of Harvard 
writes of Salmon P. Chase, Mr. Moor- 
field Storey of Charles Sumner, Mr. 
Charles Francis Adams of his distin- 
guished father, and Representative 
McCall of Thaddeus Stevens of Penn- 
sylvania, who was one of the most 
picturesque figures in public life in the 
war and reconstruction periods. 


In the “Lady of Castell March” 
(Doubleday & McClure, publishers) 
Owen Rhoscomy! tells a tale of roman- 
tic adventure of a type which enjoys a 
considerable popularity at present; 
and he has an advantage over other 
contemporary writers of historical fic- 
tion in the choice of scenes which are 
new. The story is laid in Wales of the 
Tudor times, and the incidents and the 
characters who figure in them are wild 
enough to suit the most romantic 
taste. 


A correspondent of The Academy 
has made the discovery that the 
first five stanzas of Rudyard Kipling’s 
fine tribute to Wolcott Balestier, 
which constitutes the dedicatory poem 
in the latest edition of Barrack Room 
Ballads, formed a part of an earlier 
poem which Mr. Kipling contributed 
to the National Observer in 1890 or 
1891. The earlier poem was entitled 
“The Blind Bug,” and led up to quite a 
different conclusion from that of the 
dedicatory poem. 


In a volume entitled “Through Ar- 
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menia on Horseback” (E. P. Dutton & 
Co. publishers) the Rev. George H. 
Hepworth has given the results of his 
observations in Anatolia after the 
shocking Armenian massacres. Mr. 
Hepworth was given unusual facilities 
for the investigation which he under- 
took, and he writes with the directness 
of a journalist of the things which he 
saw and the conclusions which he 
The reader gets the impres- 
sion from these pages that not even the 
sultan is so black as he is painted. 


The manuscript of Prince Bismarck’s 
autobiography was secured by the 
firm of Cotta, of Leipzig and Stutt- 
gart, as long ago as 1891. Herr 
Kroner, one of the partners, made a 
contract with Bismarck, by which the 
publishers bound themselves not to 
break the seal of the packet containing 
the manuscript until eight days after 
the death of the chancellor. The 
sheets are, for the most part, in the 
prince’s own handwriting, only the 
addenda being written by his secre- 
tary. The book will appear in English, 
American, French and Italian edi- 
tions simultaneously with the Ger- 
man. 


The indignation of English authors 
has been aroused by some of the 
conditions in the form of agree- 
ment with authors which the English 
Publishers’ Association has recently 
framed. Under this agreement, the 
publisher is given all rights of pro- 
duction in the United States and the 
Continent, and the author is deprived 
of his dramatic rights. The author is 
not allowed to abridge his book, but 
the publisher may; and the author is 
forbidden all revision or alteration 
save at the bidding of the publisher. 
Finally, the publisher, at his discre- 
tion, may pay royalty on thirteen as 
twelve and on twenty-five as twenty- 
four. 





BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Anglican Reformation, The. By Wil- 
liam Clark, M. A. T. & T. Clark, 
Publishers. 


Armenia, Through, om Horseback. By 
George H. Hepworth. With illustra- 
tions. E. P. Dutton & Co., Publish- 
ers. Price $2. 


Ballads and Poems. By the Members 
of the Glasgow Ballad Club. Wil-, 
liam Blackwood & Sons, Publishers. 


Blues and the Brigands, The. By M. 
M. Blake. Jarrold & Sons, Publish- 
ers. 

Century, The Wonderful. By Alfred 
Russel Wallace. Dodd, Mead & Co., 
Publishers. Price $2.50. 


Charles I. By Sir John Skelton, K. C. 
B. Goupil & Co., Publishers. 


Christian Dogma, The Vitality of. By 
A. Sabatier, D. D. Translated by 
Mrs. Emmanuel Christen. A. & C. 
Black, Publishers. 


Kkmperor of Germany at Home, The. 
By Maurice Lendet. Translated by 
Virginia Taylour. Hutchinson & 
Co., Publishers. 

Faith and Doubt in the Century's 
Poets. By Richard A. Armstrong, 
B.A. Thomas Whittaker, Publisher. 
Price $1. 

Fatal Phial, The. 


By G. Beresford 
Fitzgerald, F. S. A. Digby, Long & 
Co., Publishers. 


Fiona M’Iver. By Arthur Jenkinson 
and Emily J. Jenkinson. Hutchin- 
son & Co., Publishers. 


Forbidden by Law. By Major Arthur 
Griffiths. Jarrold & Sons, Publish- 
ers. 

France, The Nineteenth Century in: 
Selections from the Best Modera 
French Literary Works. By Paul 
Chauvet, B.A. Digby, Long & Co., 
Publishers. 

Ideals for Girls. By the Rev. H. R. 
Haweis. J. Bowden, Publisher. 

King Circumstance. By Edwin Pugh. 
Henry Holt & Co., Publishers. 

Lady of Castell March, The. By 
Owen Rhoscomyl. Doubleday & 
McClure Co., Publishers. Price $1. 


Laurence, Sir Henry, The Pacificator. 
By Lieut.-General J. J. McLeod 
Innes, V. C. Clarendon Press. 


Malaya, Camping and Tramping in: 
Fifteen Years’ Pioneering in the Na- 
tive States of the Malay Peninsula. 
By Ambrose B. Rathborne. Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co., Publishers. 


Monastery, A Modern, Life in. By 
Joseph McCabe. Grant Richards, 
Publisher. 


Napoleon III., The Life of. By Archi- 
bald Forbes. Dodd, Mead & Co., 
Publishers. Price $3.50. 


Odyssey of Homer, The. 
Cordery. Methuen & Co., 
ers. 


By J. G. 
Publish- 


Pagan Papers. By Kenneth Grahame. 
John Lane, Publisher. Price $1. 


People of Our Neighborhood, The. By 
Mary E. Wilkins. Doubleday & Mc- 
Clure Co., Publishers. Price 50 
cents. 


Puritans, The. By Arlo. Bates. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Publishers. 
Price $1.50. 


Queensland and New Zealand, A 
Flower-Hunter in. By Mrs. Rowan. 
John Murray, Publisher. 


Sirdar and Khalifa: or The Recon- 
quest of the Soudan. By Bennett 
Burleigh. Chapman & Hall, Pub- 
lishers. 


Soldier Songs and Love Songs. By A. 
H. Laidlaw. William R. Jenkins, 
Publisher. Price $1. 


Soul of a People. The. By H. Field- 
ing. Richard Bentley, Publisher. 


Spanish Literature, A History of. By 
J. Fitzmaurice Kelly. Wm. Heine- 
mann, Publisher. 


Town Traveller, The. By George 
Gissing. Methuen & Co., Publishers. 


Wild Eelin. By William Black. 
Sampson, Low & Co., Publishers. 


Women of the Old Testament. By the 
Rev. Robert F. Horton. Service & 
Paton, Publishers. 





